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Why nobody can “distribute the wealth”) 


EALTH is not money—it is the 
things we use: houses, radios, 
food, clothes. The only good anyone 
can get out of monev is to use it to buy 
these things. If you had all the money 
in the world and there were no things 


to buy, you’d starve and freeze. 


True wealth — the things that make 
life worth living— can’t be distributed 
like so many playing cards—it has 
to be produced every hour of every day 
of every year, or there would be none 
and we'd all soon 
die of starvation, 


WARNER 


cold and disease. & 


SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Nobody can dis- 


: YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, 


FASTER, FOR LESS... 


tribute what isn’t made. First it has to 
be produced, and the people who pro- 
duce it will share in it. Some of the pro- 
duction of course has to go to pay for 
the factory or farm that makes it possible. 
Some has to go to the honest govern- 


ment that safeguards the factory and 


farm and worker. The rest (and it’s two- 


thirds or more of the total wealth pro- 
duced) goes to the people who did the 
producing, in the form of wages. The 
more they produce efficiently, the more 
there is for them to divide. And that’s 
the way wealth should be distributed— 
the only way it can be distributed .. . the 
more you add to the world’s goods, the 
more there is for you to share. 


WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


Rubber collars for 2-mile necks 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


RILLING an oil well is really chew- 
ing a hole into the earth, some- 
times as much as 2 miles down. A 
sharp bit on the end of a spinning pipe 
does the chewing. As the hole goes 
down, its earth sides would collapse, 
so they line it with pipe called “cas- 
ing”. But this means one steel pipe 
spinning inside another — they're 
bound to rub and wear out — that 
means expensive replacement, long de- 
lays, sometimes ruined wells. 
An oil man had the idea of snapping 
tubber bands every 20 or 30 feet on 


the spinning pipe, to keep it away from 
the casing. But these bands took a long 
time to install and then soon stretched 
and became loose, slipped down, and 
left the pipes exposed again. 

B. F. Goodrich believed the problem 
could be solved. They developed a dif- 
ferent kind of “casing guard” as it is 
called —a metal ring protected by 
rubber inside and out but made in two 
halves so it can be fitted around the 
pipe. Then a wedge-shaped pin is 
driven through slots in the metal, bind- 
ing the ring so tightly to the pipe it 


cannot slip. This guard is easier and 
quicker to install, and gives positive 
protection to the pipe throughout the 
whole drilling operation. 

Longer life, easier use, money saved 
are typical results for industry of B. I 
Goodrich continuous research. Don't 
be satisfied with any rubber or syn 
thetic product you use until you have 
found out what improvements B. | 
Goodrich has made in it recently. T/. 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industria 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio, 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER go“ SYNTHETIC roduc 


DELIVERS THE GOODS... 
ANY TIME...ANY PLACE 


K cepiag plenty of planes flying “over there” calls for round-the-clock production 
of them over here . . . means speeding thousands of parts and sub-assemblies from 
one operation to another with. time-table regularity. Keeping production lines 
adequately supplied continuously throughout every shift is a stop-and-go job in 
which battery industrial trucks excel because of their inherent advantages. 

They can go almost anywhere... indoors or outside... because they are quiet 
and free from fumes. They can even be provided with spark-enclosed construction 
for operaticn where fumes and fire hazards may exist. 

Exchange batteries keep the truck continuously supplied with power. While 
one battery operates the truck, another is being charged. The truck starts instantly, 
accelerates smoothly and consumes no power during stops. Thus it makes efficient 
use of power, and the current used for battery charging is the lowest-cost power 
available. 

Its electric motor drives are inherently simple and trouble-free. No other type 
of truck has so few wearing parts. In fact, the battery industrial truck is one of the 
most dependable and economical types of handling equipment . . . especially when 
powered with Edison Alkaline Batteries. With steel cell construction, a solution 
that is a preservative of steel and a fool-proof electrochemical ae of operation, 
they are the most durable, longest lived and most - 
trouble-free of all batteries. Edison Storage Battery 
Division of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 


On. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 


In industrial Trucks, Alkaline Batteries Give You These Important Advantages 


They are durable mechanically; grids, containers and other structural parts 
of the cells are of steel; the alkaline electrolyte is a preservative of steel. 


They are foolproof electrically; are not injured by short circuiting, reverse 
charging or similar accidents; are free from self-deteriorating reactions. 
They can be charged rapidly; gassing cannot dislodge the active materials. 
They withstand temperature extremes; are free from freezing hazard; are 
easily ventilated for rapid cooling. 

They can stand idle indefinitely without injury, without attention, and 
without expense. 

They are simple and easy to maintain. 
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The Wavy Lines ore a La Monte Trode Mork 


The Value of PRECAUTION! 


there no such thing as safety paper. 9B » 
For the “check artist” is still with us. 
And bankers everywhere will tell you 
that, lacking this highly effective means frm cure 


WAR BONDS 


Every person with a grain of common sense 
knows that an automobile can’t argue the right 
of way with a locomotive. Yet. despite safety 
gates, warning bells and watchmen. there are 
many serious accidents each year due to the 
collision of motor vehicles and trains.) 3} No 
one can estimate what this tragic toll would 
figure did the railroads of America not take 
every precaution to safeguard grade cross- 
ings. » } Nor is it possible to compute the 
number of raised and altered checks — were 


For samples of La Monte Satety Paper see your Lithographer 
or Printer —or write us direct. 


LA MONTE 


of curbing his activities, their problems 

would be vastly multiplied—and public 
acceptance of checks as money jeopardized. 
That is why so many of America’s leading 
banks and business organizations specify 
“La Monte”— Standard of Safety in check pro- 
tection for nearly three quarters of a century. 


We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the 
paper itself and appears on both the front and back 


of the check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED 


provides 


maximum protection against counterfeiting — saves 


Banks sorting time — helps prevent errors. 


John B. Kennedy 
tells you how 


9,498,210,000 

Cooling Units* 

are working for 
Victory 


“I HAVE TALKED WITH MEN back from the 
sweltering heat of the tropical fronts. I 
have listened to men who have sailed with 
our mighty task forces. And they put me 
on the track of a great story of a vital con- 
tribution to the efficiency of every branch 
of the armed forces. The search for fur- 
ther facts behind these battle line reports 
took me to the plants of the York Cor- 
poration. There I learned the dramatic 
story of air conditioning and refrigeration 
at war.” 


The Science of Cooling 
Has Vital Jobs in the Navy 


“Let us consider the job that air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration is doing in the 
Navy. It is no overstatement to say that 
without the science of cooling, the range 
and striking power of our fighting fleets 
would be considerably reduced. Without 
refrigeration, food for months of extended 
operations could not be preserved; our 
task forces could only skirt the edges of 
the vast Pacific instead of striking close to 
the enemy's homeland. Without air con- 
ditioning, magazines would be hot hells of 
danger to stored powder . . . fire control 
towers . . . ready rooms . . . instrument 
rooms would not be filled with the vitaliz- 
ing atmosphere most conducive to the 
efficient coordination of mind, nerve and 


muscle. 


“And these jobs for refrigeration and 
air conditioning are not limited to one or 
two types of ships. Carriers, battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, even landing craft .. . 
each has its complement of equipment.” 


A Total Effort to Meet 
the Demands of Total War 


“But, I can assure you, the demand for 
this equipment is not limited to the Navy. 

“Every branch of the service has called 
for more and more installations. From 
basic training to battle front, the soldiers’ 
diet of fresh food is protected by refriger- 
ation. In Army training camps cold stor- 
age and ice making equipment is on the 
job. Refrigerated ships deliver their car- 
goes to portable cold storage plants on 
foreign shores from which refrigerated 
trucks take the fresh rations as close to 
the front line as possible. 


“Air conditioning and refrigeration have 
many other important uses in the Army. 
Air conditioning guards delicate equip- 
ment in remote Signal Corps huts. Re- 
frigeration is the vital part of low temper- 
ature wind tunnels and test chambers 
where men, airplane engines, instruments 
and gear are exposed to stratospheric tem- 
peratures and pressures. You may be sure 
the knowledge gained from such experi- 
ments has helped to keep our men and 
equipment on top! 


“York air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion is on the job in bomber plants and 
airport control towers. It also makes an 
essential contribution to the production 
of blood plasma and penicillin . 
thetic rubber, high octane gasoline, steel, 
explosives and chemicals—all vital cogs in 
the machinery of war.” 


. SVN- 


How the Challenge Was Met 


“To meet this wartime demand York has 
engineered a wide variety of mechanical 
cooling equipment applicable to highly 
specialized engineering projects numbered 
in the hundreds and fitted to the particu- 
lar needs of the armed forces and the in- 
dustries serving them. 


“In many cases new techniques and 
new methods had to be developed from 
scratch. I can assure you that these war- 
born developments have advanced the 
science of refrigeration many years . . . 
and that they herald a healthier, more 
livable, more comfortable world for you 
and our returning servicemen.” 


Mie 
John B. pie 


*Cooling effect in B.T. U. per hour, American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers Testing and Rating Code 
Number 14-41, 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


res: Policy Maker 


War Mobilization Director James F. 
ves’ first report to Congress confirms 
at he is taking over direction of do- 
estic policy and operations while 
resident Roosevelt concentrates on for- 
aftairs (BW—Dec.30'44,p5). 

Coming a week ahead of the Presi- 
ent’s State of the Union message, 
bynes’ report moved in boldly on such 
ibjects as the need for more manpower 
ontrols, tax revision, price control. By 
is timing, Byrnes stole much of the 
esident’s thunder, as far as domestic 
sues are concerned. 

Significantly, Byrnes declared when 
ie released his report that he had not 
eared it aggre with Roosevelt. At 
he same time, he let drop the fact that 
he President had not consulted him a 
at ago (BW —Jan.15’44,p5) when an- 
pouncing a program of manpower and 
nfation control (which included a pro- 
posal for a national service act). 


as White House Backing 


Byrnes and Roosevelt have always 
orked together smoothly. Even though 
Bymes did not submit his report for 
ormal clearance, it is a sure bet that 
his recommendations have full backing 
from the White House. In many ways, 
Bynes can be more useful to Roosevelt 

an informal ally than as an outright 
subordinate, because his prestige in 

ongress will be greater. 

However, Byrnes is no longer depend- 
ent on Roosevelt for his official exist- 
ece. His Office of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion now has a legislative 
charter. Byrnes frequently says to visit- 
os, “You ought to read that law.” 

Byrnes’ position is doubly strength- 
ened by the fact that he wanted to quit 
ad was persuaded to stay by the Presi- 
dent. OWMR already has demonstrated 
that it feels no compulsion to tip its 
hat to other executive branches of the 
government. 


Time to Tighten Up 


Details of Byrnes’ proposals (page 9) 
ae a tipoff to Administration policy for 
the near term. 

Home-front strategists figure that now 
is the time to do all the tightening up 
that will have to be done any time in 
the foreseeable future. 

They reason that the military set- 
backs in Europe and the sudden jump 
in Army requirements have set the psy- 
chological stage for a crackdown. 
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Hence, Byrnes’ proposal for tighter 
manpower controls, sanctions to be ap- 
plied to recalcitrant employers and labor 
unions, extension of contract renegotia- 
tion, extension of wage and price stabili- 
zation. 

Other government agencies can be ex- 
pected to set their policies in the same 
key. 


Legislative Delay Likely 


Congress probably will be in no hurry 
to act on the Byrnes report. Except for 
the proposed 2 gg of manpower 
controls, few of its recommendations 
require immediate legislative action. 
And manpower is the subject that Con- 
gress has been most reluctant to touch 
throughout the war. 


& 
Vinson’s Steel Tactics Win 


Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson’s steel price-wage strategy 
worked like a charm. The steel wage in- 
creases go into effect on Vinson’s order, 
without an across-the-board increase in 
steel prices. 

Vinson, who feared that the Office of 
Price Administration would allow in- 
creases in prices sufficient to offset the 
entire wage boost, let it be known that 
he would not approve the wage boost if 
this occurred. Possibility of a strike 
sharpened OPA pencils and, as expected 
(BW—Dec.30’44,p15), the agency de- 
cided that it needed only to adjust the 
prices of some products so as to pre- 
vent hardship to some producers. 

These adjustments would have been 
allowed, OPA insists, even if no wage 
boost had been ordered. 


* 
Legal Basis for Sanctions 


Government lawyers had to do some 
hard thinking when War Mobilization 
Director James F. Byrnes ordered WPB 
to shut off priorities and materials ailo- 
cations to employers who violate man- 
power rules (BW—Dec.30'44,p88). 

WPbB’s charter gives it control of war 
production and materials but not con- 
trol of manpower. To find a legal basis 
for appiying sanctions against employ- 
ers, WPB lawyers figured out an argu- 
ment that runs something like this: 

WPB is responsible for maintaining 
war production. Employers who violate 
manpower rules impede war production. 
Without allocations of materials, em- 


ployers couldn’t operate. If they 


couldn't operate, they couldn't violate 
manpower rules. Hence, in shutting off 
allocations to manpower offenders, 
WPB is not stepping out of the field 
of production and materials control. 

This reasoning will be enough to sup 
port sanctions for the immediate future 
—which is what counts with officials 
but many lawyers still think that any 
time WPB refuses an allocation for any 
reason but shortage of materials, it is 
getting on thin legal ice. 


= 
Draft Burden on Farms 


Casualties on the Western Front are 
now expected to force a further increase 
in draft calls, but agriculture rather than 
industry will bear the brunt of the step- 
up. 
"hese farmers may be inducted with- 
out any change in the law giving farmers 
a blanket deferment. Top officials b« 
lieve it can be done administrativtly by 
changing the definition of an essential 
farmer. 

Industrial workers under 38 may find 
it more difficult to get existing defer 
ments renewed, but no general with- 
drawal of skilled workers from war plants 
is expected. 

In calling for 4-F work-or-fight legis- 
lation, War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes made it clear that he 
doesn’t expect the Army to lower its 
standards to meet its needs. As far as 
he is concemed, 4-F’s should be work- 
ing in essential industry, or useful work 
must be found for them in uniform. 

The Army’s cushion of 300,000 
to 400,000 men over its authorized 
strength of 7,700,000 has disappeared. 
The Army has found work for these extra 
men to do, filling in gaps created by 
men on leave, in transit, and otherwise 
out of service for temporary periods. 

The Army is now moving toward a 
ceiling of 8,200,000—its original goal 
before its authorized size was reduced 
to 7,700,000 some 18 months ago. 


. 
New Antitrust Target 


Patent busters in the Justice Dept.’s 
Antitrust Division have a new target for 
their investigations. They are on the 
lookout for agreements in which the 
control of patented machinery becomes 
a device for compelling the use of non- 
patented raw materials or semifabricated 
products. 

The division’s field offices think they 
are on the scent of several specific cases 
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Has Vital Jobs in the Navy 


“Let us consider the job that air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration is doing in the 
Navy. It is no overstatement to say that 
without the science of cooling, the range 
and striking power of our fighting fleets 
would be considerably reduced. Without 
refrigeration, food for months of extended 
operations could not be preserved; our 
task forces could only skirt the edges of 
the vast Pacific instead of striking close to 
the enemy's homeland. Without air con- 
ditioning, magazines would be hot hells of 
danger to stored powder . . . fire control 
towers .. . ready rooms . . . instrument 
rooms would not be filled with the vitaliz- 
ing atmosphere most conducive to the 
efficient coordination of mind, nerve and 
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“Air conditioning and refrigeration have 
many other important uses in the Army. 
Air conditioning guards delicate equip- 
ment in remote Signal Corps huts. Re- 
frigeration is the vital part of low temper- 
ature wind tunnels and test chambers 
where men, airplane engines, instruments 
and gear are exposed to stratospheric tem- 
peratures and pressures. You may be sure 
the knowledge gained from such experi- 
ments has helped to keep our men and 
equipment on top! 
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“In many cases new techniques and 
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*Cooling effect in B.T.U. per hour, American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers Testing and Rating Code 
Number 14-41, 
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War Mobilization Director James F. 
«mes’ first report to Congress confirms 
at he is taking over direction of do- 
estic policy and operations while 
resident Roosevelt concentrates on for- 
‘on afiairs (BW—Dec.30’44,p5). 
Coming a week ahead of the Presi- 
ent’s State of the Union message, 
ses’ report moved in boldly on such 
jects as the need for more manpower 
tax revision, price control. By 
ix« Rernes stole much of the 


it. OW MR already has demonstrated 
that it feels no compulsion to tip its 
hat to other executive branches of the 
government. 


Time to Tighten Up 


Details of Byrnes’ proposals (page 9) 
ae a tipoff to Administration policy for 
the near term. 

Home-front strategists figure that now 
is the time to do all the tightening up 
that will have to be done any time in 
the foreseeable future. 

They reason that the military set- 
backs in Europe and the sudden jump 
in Army requirements have set the psy- 
chological stage for a crackdown. 
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Hence, Byrnes’ proposal for tighter 
manpower controls, sanctions to be ap- 
plied to recalcitrant employers and labor 
unions, extension of contract renegotia- 
tion, extension of wage and price stabili- 
zation. 

Other government agencies can be ex- 
pected to set their policies in the same 
key. 


Legislative Delay Likely 


Congress probably will be in no hurry 
to act om the Bymes report. Except for 
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Government lawyers had to do some 
hard thinking when War Mobilization 
Director James F. Byrnes ordered WPB 
to shut off priorities and materials allo- 
cations to employers who violate man- 
power rules (BW—Dec.30'44,p88). 

WPB’s charter gives it control of war 
production and materials but not con- 
trol of manpower. To find a legal basis 
for applying sanctions against employ- 
ers, WPB esc figured out an argu- 
ment that runs something like this: 

WPB is responsible for maintaining 
war production. Employers who violate 
manpower rules impede war production. 
Without allocations of materials, em- 


ployers couldn’t operate. If they 


couldn’t operate, they couldn't violat: 
manpower rules. Hence, in shutting off 
allocations to manpower offenders, 
WPB is not stepping out of the field 
of production and materials contro! 

This reasoning will be enough to sup 
port sanctions for the immediate futur 
—which is what counts with officials 
but many lawyers still think that any 
time WPB refuses an allocation for any 
reason but shortage of materials, it is 
getting on thin legal ice. 


* 
Draft Burden on Farms 


Casualties on the Western Front are 
now expected to force a further increase 
in draft calls, but agriculture rather than 
industry will bear the brunt of the step 
up. 
More farmers may be inducted with 
out any change in the law giving farmers 
a blanket deferment. Top officials b« 
lieve it can be done administratively by 
changing the definition of an essential 
farmer. 

Industrial workers under 38 may find 
it more difficult to get existing defer 
ments renewed, but no general with 
drawal of skilled workers from war plants 
is expected. 

In calling for 4-F work-or-fight legis 
lation, War Mobilization Direc 
James F. Byrnes made it clear that b 
doesn’t expect the Army to lower its 
standards to meet its needs. As far as 
he is concerned, 4-F’s should be work 
ing in essential industry, or useful work 
must be found for them in uniform 

The Army’s cushion of 300,000 
to 400,000 men over its authorized 
strength of 7,700,000 has disappeared 
The Army has found work for these extra 
men to do, filling in gaps created by 
men on leave, in transit, and otherwise 
out of service for temporary periods 

The Army is now moving toward a 
ceiling of 8,200,000—its original goal 
before its authorized size was reduced 
to 7,700,000 some 18 months ago. 


* 
New Antitrust Target 


Patent busters in the Justice Dept.’s 
Antitrust Division have a new target for 
their investigations. They are on the 
lookout for agreements in which the 
control of patented machinery becomes 
a device for compelling the use of non 
patented raw materials or semifabricated 
products. 

The division’s field offices think they 
are on the scent of several specific cases 


. -. the start of a triple play 


ILENTLY, on the wall of your living room, a PENN Thermostat stands 
S guard over the temperature. Long before you can sense the temperature 
drop, these contact points will come together—to start the triple play 
which prevents cold from scoring on the health and comfort of your family. 

It is a triple play by PENN Heating Controls—the PENN Thermostat 
actuates a Penn Relay which starts your oil burner, gas burner or stoker— 
operates it for just the right amount of time-—and turns it off before over- 
heating occurs. 

Other PENN Controls make your heating plant safe—by preventing 
dangerous overheating or faulty operation. 

Without such controls automatic heating would be impossible. PENN 
research and PENN engineering have been devoted to the task of helping 
heat American homes mcre comfortably at lower cost. 

Many manufacturers of heating equipment are now consulting with 
PENN regarding control for their new products. They have found it ad- 
vantageous to “Consult With PENN.” Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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this type of patent abuse. In Seattle, 
Wash., investigators report that they 
ye found evidence of its use in the 
bottling and canning industrics. 
Tip-off came from government off- 
sigis at TVA, Bonneville, Coulee, and 
sther power projects, who ran into re- 
strictive patent agreements when they 
tried to interest industries. 


+ 
Wage Floor for Piecework 


Any doubt about the applicability of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to many 
thousands of pieceworkers was dispelled 

the Supreme Court decision this 
week that they are protected by its mini- 
mum wage and overtime provisions. 
The act had been construed to cover 
jece and incentive workers, but a lower 
court ruled otherwise for the Perfect 
Garment Co., Los Angeles. 

The act requires employers to pay 

jecework or incentive employees not 
than 40¢ an hour, even though they 
do not earn that mtuch at piecework 
tates, and to pay overtime for all hours 
worked in excess of 40 during one week. 


States’ Tax Hopes Dashed 


The Supreme Court once again has 
knocked down the long-lived hopes of 
states that want to tax federal property 
hgoephegg In a unanimous 

ision this week, the court held that 
two federal housing projects in Ohio 
were exempt from state and local taxa- 
tion. 

The decision was just about what 
lawyers had expected. The constitu- 
tional immunity of federal property 
from local taxation goes back to the 
classic case of McCulloch vs. Maryland, 
decided in 1819. Since then, the court 
has interpreted the immunity liberally, 
extending it not only to property owned 
directly by the government but also to 
the property of federai agencies. 


@ 
FM, Television Channels Set 


Television and FM equipment manu- 
facturers will get an idea on how to 
set up postwar production when the 
Federal Communications Commission 
on Jan. 15 releases its proposed alloca- 
tion of frequencies above 25 mega- 
cycles. Then the commission’s final de- 
cision will come following a 30-day 
period for filing briefs om oral argu- 
ment. 

Indications are that FM will be allo- 
tated in the 88-mc.-to-108-mc. band and 
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that television will be given two spots 
—the first from 108 mc. to about 300 
mc. for further development of the 
art in its present band, and the second 
above 400 me. or 500 mc. for develop- 
ment locking toward eventual shift to 
the higher frequencies. Such alloca- 
tions would render obsolete existing 
FM and television sets now operating 
on lower frequencies. 

A report covering the lower spectrum 
(10 kilocycles to 25 mc.) will be issued 
following the decision governing the 
upper spectrum. 


FCC Cleared by Probers 
Although giving the Federal Com- 


munications Commission a clean bill of 
health, the House investigating com- 
mittee (BW—Dec.2’44,p7) this week 
urged new legislation defining the com- 
mission’s powers and the rights of broad- 
casters. Recommendations included: 

Establishment of standard accounting 
systems at all stations; appointment of 
a joint committee (representing FCC 
and the radio industry) to formulate 
legislative recommendations to Con- 
gress; restriction on FCC authority to 
preclude newspapers from owning sta- 
tions; adequate engineering, monitor- 
ing, and legal staffs within FCC to 
handle anticipated increase in telecom- 
munications activity. 

The House committee’s report ab- 
solved the White House, the FCC, and 
Thomas G. Corcoran, former New Deal 
braintruster, of any connection with the 
alleged “pressure” sale in 1940 of 
WMCA, New York, by Donald Flamm 
to Edward J. Noble, Blue Network 
chairman and former Under Secretary 
of Commerce. The committee found 
tnat no “coercion” existed as charged 
by Flamm. 


& 
To Review Rate Ruling 


Supreme Court review of the Federal 
Power Commission’s action excluding 
intercompany profits from a natural gas 
company rate base is now assured. 

The court has’ rescinded an earlier 
order (BW—Nov.18'44,p3) limiting ar- 
gument to a question of cost allocation. 
At the same time the court expanded 
the argument to cover these questions 
raised by the Canadian River Gas Co.: 
whether FPC (1) may consider gas pro- 
duction and gethering investment in 
setting a rate base, (2) may calculate 
such investment at cost, and (3) may 
bar intercompany profits from the rate 
base. 


A request by Panhandle Eastern Pips 
line Co. for a rehearing on the scope 
of its appeal from an FPC order may 
bring another regulatory principle under 
review. In limiting Panhandle’s appeal 
to a question of cost allocation, the 
court by default upheld FPC’s conten 
tion that it may refuse to hear evidence 
on reproduction cost. The court has 
not yet acted upon Panhandle’s re 
quest for rehearing. 


. 
Subsidy for Guayule? 


Rep. W. R. Poage of Waco, who's 
deeply interested in crops for Texas’ 
dry lands, has come forward with a pro 
posal that the government guarante: 
the price of guayule rubber so that 
peacetime plantings by private industr 
of about 400,000 acres (almost 13 times 
present acreage) will guarantee the U.S 
against another rubber shortag« 

Poage heads a special rubber com 
mittee which, in a report to the House, 


suggests that 28¢ a lb. might mak 
guayule profitable, although present 
costs are nearer $1. Better milling 


methods, cheap land, and lower post 
war labor costs might make it possibl 
Mexico is now selling the U. S. guayuk 
rubber at 28¢. Poage’s committee rex 
ommended that the government get out 
of guayule production but that experi 
ments continue. 

Domestic guayule acreage harvested 
last year was all in California wher 
land and irrigation costs kept the pri 
up. The Salinas mill is now grinding 
anc. with the new mill being built 
at Bakersfield (BW —Jul.1’44,p31), 
expected to produce 600 tons of rub 
ber by June 


e 
ATC Passengers for Pay 


Greater opportunity for resumption 
of prewar business contacts in parts of 
the world closed to commercial airlines 
will result from the Army Air Transport 
Command’s authorization to handle ci- 
vilian fare-paying passengers. This isn’t 
a wide-open door, however. 

Service will be available only when 
and where space permits. State Dept 
certification of prospective passengers is 
required, and priority contro] remains 
with the Army. Fares will be rather 
high, at least equal to commercial rates 
where published. 

Another channel was opened to com- 
mercial passengers Jan. 1 when Pan 
American Airways’ transatlantic clipper 
fleet resumed scheduled commercial 
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Is the Answer to Your 
Processing Problem 


in this Book? 


If you have a processing operation that 
might be bettered through the use of 
stainless process steel equipment, you 
will want this Pfaudler Bulletin. It con. 
tains much information helpful to you, 
to your chemists, engineers and pro- 
duction men. It lists the characteristics 
of different stainless steels and the 
duties for which they are best fitted. It 
also contains complete specifications 
of Pfaudler Stainless Steel laboratory, 
pilot plant and production equipment 
with full details of available accessories, 
drives, agitators, stuffing boxes, baffles. 


Pfaudler Engineered Equipment 
for Specialized Applications 


Regardless of your problem or equip- 
ment needs, Pfaudler.:engineering 
“know how” and Pfaudler facilities 
for stainless steel fabrication, can mean 
much to you. Bulletin 823 illustrates 
how Pfaudler Engineering has been 
utilized by others in the construction 
of specially designed, custom-built 
stainless steel equipment. The Pfaudler 
Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

For your copy of Bulletin 823, please address your 
request on your business letterhead, giving your title. 


PFA ER 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


service following cancellation of the 
line’s contract with the Navy. Priority 
requirements on P.A.A.’s_ scheduled 
flights will be stiff and under Navy con- 
trol. 

Simultaneous with P.A.A.’s resump- 
tion of commercial operations, the 


ceeding to fix mail pay rates for trans- 
atlantic service. j 


Plane Allocation to Backfire 


Allocation of 33 transport-type air- 
craft to foreign airlines is expected to 
backfire. Assignment of five DC-3 type 
planes to neutral Sweden and of three 
to hardly neutral Franco’s Spain will 
bring some congressional thundering. 

There may also be some eyebrows 
lifted at the fact that Pan American Air- 
ways and its subsidiaries received twelve 
DC-3 type ships, four of which were 
counted in the 38 planes allocated last 
week to domestic operators. 

Other allocations to national airlines 
of the countries involved were: Turkey, 
three; France, five; Belgium, three. 


Lockheed Lodestars, while three went 
to a Venezuelan firm and one to a 
Brazilian line. 


a7 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


among the states within 30 days. 


now in hands of Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, is in for an overhauling. 
A big squabble is going on backstage, 
with the Army trying to capture con- 


Dept. and other civilian agencies are 
resisting. FEA apparently will be ruled 
out of the picture. 

The heavy moisture content of last 
year’s record corn crop has War Food 
Administrator Marvin Jones worried 
over a possible shortage of high-quality 
grain next summer. Jones has ordered 


stockpiled on the farms for delivery to 
WEA prior to Sept. 30. 


‘ —Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Vested with more power than any other 
U. S. government official except the 
President, James Francis Byrnes, Di- 
rector of War Mobilization & Recon- 
version, is the prime symbol of a new 
White House policy—to mollify a Sen- 
ate which can make or break tomorrow’s 


world peace plans (page 15). 


Civil Aeronautics Board instituted a pro- | 


Canadian Pacific Airlines got two | 


Federal-aid road funds for the first | 
postwar fiscal year will be apportioned | 


Handling of surplus aircraft overseas, | 


trol of disposal machinery. The State | 


WEA to buy 50,000,000 bu. at ceiling | 
prices from farmers, the corn to be | 


Rl ‘BUDGIT 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, IN 


Builders of "Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load |ift 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Goug 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves oné 


Labor’s friend! 


ANAGEMENT?’S, too! Yes, 
and the sales engineer’s— 
for portable electric “Budgit’ 
Hoists mean big profits for him, 
Consider management’s 
interests! By taking physical 
strain from load handling, 
‘Budgit’ Hoists permit the 
worker to turn his energy to in- 
creased production. Thus, op- 
erating costs are lowered and 
profits increased. As for the 
worker, he’s freed from fear of 
rupture, strained muscles, 
sprained back; fatigue. His con- 
tinued well-being brings him 
profits in greater happiness, 
more prosperity. 


Many industries—bakeries, 
foundries, steel mills, paper 
mills, food processors, truckers 
—use “Budgit” Hoists. In fact, 
there are thousands of spots 
where ‘Budgit’ Hoists can be 
sold ata profit tolabor, manage- 
ment, and the sales engineer. 


“Budgit’ Hoists -are portable, 
electric hoists with lifting ca- 
pacities of 250, 500, 1000, and 
2000 Ibs. Prices begin at $119, 
Hang them up, plug in, and 
use! For complete details, write 
for Bulletin No. 356. 


Saree 8 Hoists 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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Recommendations sent to Congress by James F. Byrnes this week have been 
labeled a work-or-fight program, but they’re more than that. 

It’s quite true that the Director of War Mobilization & Reconversion 
gives manpower top billing. However, he has no fewer than a baker's dozen 
of specific recommendations, ony of which (if adopted) would be important 
to business planning—and less than a third concern manpower: 


Inductions—Congress is asked to set up “some control over those found 
physically disqualified for military service.’ This is in addition to Byrnes’ 
earlier orders for Selective Service rescreening of deferr@éd men in order to 
get more for (1) combat, and (2) limited service. 


The clear implication is that Byrnes believes Army replacement needs 
will cali for more men than the currently increased draft quotas; that these 
men will come from industry (and even from agriculture); and that the 4-F’s 
must be compelled to fill war jobs left vacant. 


National War Labor Board—Enforcement of NWLB decisions by presidential 
seizure of plants is far from an ideal weapon against the offending party: 
“The authority of the board should be strengthened to enable it to enforce 
its decisions in the courts.” 


Wear Manpower Commission—Congress is urged to consider legislation to 
strengthen WMC’s authority, particularly in enforcement of employment 
ceilings. Byrnes isn’t anxious to rely on the cutting off of priorities and 
allocations through WPB, legal authority for which is vague. 

Consolidation of all the agencies having to do with manpower has been 
considered, but Byrnes says he doesn’t know when a plan will be ready. 


Unemployment Compensation — Byrnes renews his plea for more liberal 
security provisions for those who stick to war jobs until final victory. 

Two points of view oppose this idea: (1) High jobless pay might be more 
attractive than going back to work at peacetime rates, and (2) the states fear 
federal take-over of their funds (BW—Jul.1‘44,p9). 


Controls on Business—Congress is urged to give early consideration to exten- 
sion of both the renegotiation and the stabilization laws. 


Reconversion—Piecemeal reconversion is frozen ‘‘until our military leaders 
tell us they have enough supplies,” and WPB’s plan to drop most of its ‘’L”’ 
and “M’” orders on V-E Day (based on the idea of a 40% cutback) is on the 
shelf. 

Byrnes now suggests that WPB ‘‘develop an alternate plan’’ on the 
new theory that the Pacific war may require more than 60% of present 
output. 

The fact that he says an “alternate” plan indicates that the old one 
hasn‘t been knocked in the head. Businessmen who insist the cuts in the 
year after victory in Europe will top 40% may still prove right. 


Taxes—No general tax revision is advocated until after the close of the 
European phase of the war. However, Byrnes believes certain steps could 
be taken on V-E Day without material loss of revenue and should be author- 
ized: 

Accelerated depreciation to encourage investment; immediate avail- 
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ability of postwar refund bonds; an increase in the excess-profits tax exemp- 
tion from $10,000 to $25,000. 


Surplus Plants—Some will not be disposable but “for most of these facilities 
it will be sound public policy to get them as quickly as possible into the hands 
of private parties who will operate them competitively.” 

The government now has put $15,078,000,000 into plants and about 
a billion dollars of work is still to be done. 


Public Works—Congress is asked to consider further authorizations such as 
those for federal-aid highways and flood control in order to cushion the 
economy against shocks that may come with the cessation of hostilities. 


Housing—Byrnes asks Congress to extend and liberalize the prewar financial 
aids to home-builders. 


World Trade—Extension of the Trade Agreements Act should be considered 
“at an early date.’’ Byrnes discusses the need for credits to expedite trade, 
mentions Bretton Woods, but makes no recommendation further than that 
“‘our national policy should be developed now.” 


Merchant Marine—Congress should consider legislation to keep the war- 
built ‘great merchant fleet’ in operation after the war. Byrnes notes esti- 
mates that U. S. tonnage may be three times Britain’s—60,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000. 


Smell Business—Financial assistance should be authorized to reestablish 
small concerns that have been shut down and to start new ones. 


Miscellany—Just in passing, Byrnes suggests that the federal government's 
peacetime expenditures may be a quarter of the wartime disbursements of 
nearly 100 billions. 

. 
Tighter rationing has intensified the drive for 1945 Victory gardens and for 
home canning. 

Dept. of Agriculture surveys indicate there were 18,500,000 Victory 
gardens in 1944. Private canvasses put the 1943 total at 20,000,000, but 
it is doubtful that output declined between the two years because there were 
a lot more rank amateurs in 1943. 

War Food Administration wants as many gardens in 1945 as 1944. 

. 


Inflationary symptoms—in broad economic terms rather than just demand 
and prices—are increasingly evident. 

Sharp spurts in stock market prices recently are reminiscent of 1928. 

Consumer spending has cut into the rate of saving (BW—Dec.23'44, 
p10). And now supplies of goods are nearing the war's tightest levels. 

Individual investors have appeared to be buying lots of bonds in the 
last two war loan drives, but actually they haven’t done so well. New York’s 
National City Bank points out that although banks were theoretically barred 
from the drives, the commercial banks and the Federal Reserve actually put 
up about half the money in the fifth and sixth drives. 

People sell old holdings to the banks in order to buy during the drives; 
they borrow for purchases and then sell the bonds after the drives. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 231.2 +231.2 .7 234.7 233.8 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 95.8 91.2 ’ 93.9 93.1 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 20,005 21,100 19,335 15,220 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . . $4,725 $4,055 $4,809 $5,056 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). 4,226 +4,617 4,327 4,337 
CE IIS, ID ED ooo os sec c ecw cccccccscccccusses $ 4,729 4,587 4,357 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,800 +1,668 2,000 1.975 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) ; 79 80 82 4 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 48 45 65 50 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $25,335 $25,280 ; $22,421 $20,428 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding | year) + 34% +17% > 15% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 15 36 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 254.5 253.7 ‘ 249.1 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 166.4 166.3 . 165.6 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 223.3 223.3 ‘ 224.3 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $56.73 $56.73 . $56.73 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $19.17 $19.17 a $19.17 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)................ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ ; 12.000¢  12.000¢ 
tWheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... ; $1.63 : $1.54 $1.64 
{Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..................--. , 3.75¢ \ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................0. 000000: t 21.60¢ ) 21.8l¢  19.90¢ 
{Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)........... ‘ $1.340 ‘ $1.340 $1. 280 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.) ib pik ne diate: simlenk bier ane : 22.50¢ ; 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)....... 2.6.0.0 66 0c eueeeee 103.8 ‘ 103.6 93.3 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) ‘ 3.48% R 3.57% 3.80% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) . 2.70% . 2.72% 2.73% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) j 1.00% d 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1% % $-3% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 35,104 33,008 33,895 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 59,881 55,036 49,734 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,494 6,027 6,421 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 4,173 3,648 1,906 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 43,786 39,917 36,109 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 2,950 2,955 2,786 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) r 1,300 1,239 1,126 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 20,113 19,520 153423 12,430 


* Preliminary. + Revised. # Not available at press time. % Ceiling fixed by government. % Date for ‘Latest Week” on each series on request 
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This seventeen foot low pressure molded part is the longest 
plastics part ever manufactured. However, plastics’ ability to do 
a specified job is of much more importance than its dimensional 
versatility. At General Electric the manufacture of parts from the 
size of a pinhead to sections as large as the illustrated housing 
is all in a day's work. The first consideration for any plastics 
part should be quality, and the problem of size is solved at 
General Electric by complete range of manufacturing equipment. 
Because G-E production facilities encompass every phase of 
molding and laminating, you can be assured of an unbiased 
recommendation of which material and which process—a most 
important consideration for your product. Write Section D-1, One 
Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. or call the Plastics Divisions 


Office nearest you for the advice of a skilled technician. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All Girl Orches- 
tra’ Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” 
news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


Bug War Bonds 


A G-E PLASTICS TECHNICIAN KNOWS PLASTICS 


GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 


Seventeen Foot Radar Housing Manufactured For The Dougtas Aircraft Co. 
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Where Is the New Deal? 


The answer lies in the most significant political fact in 
Washington today: that the dominant Fourth Term objective is a 
deal with Congress to win the decision that Wilson lost. 


Where is the New Deal? Where are 
the New Dealers? 

If you have the answers to these 
two questions, you have a good idea 
what to expect on the domestic front 
from the White House and from the 
new Congress in the months ahead. 

The short answer would be that there 
is no New Deal today because Dr. 
New Deal didn’t run for reelection, 
and that there are very few New Deal- 
ers—only Old Dealers. But such a judg- 
ment is too dogmatic. It leaves too 
much new meaning to be read into old 
terms, the oldest of the old terms being 
“New Deal” itself. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to describe the current Wash- 
ington political situation more precisely. 

Such, a description involves judg- 
ment and opinion and shouldn’t be of- 
fered in any other package or as any 
other commodity. It calls for probing 
questions. To such questions here are 
answers based on the best information 
and the most trustworthy insight avail- 
able in the political field today. 
© Question—Where are the old New 
Dealers? 

e Answer—They are not running the 
show in Washington today. ‘There is 
not an old New Dealer at the top level 
of policy administration or in the 
President’s intimate counsels. While 
there are plenty of New Dealers still 
in Washington, their wires to the White 
House have been dead for a long time. 

Consider the familiar names of eight 
and twelve years ago. There was the 
dynamic, power-exerting team of Cor- 
coran and Cohen. Today “Tommy the 
Cork” is a lawyer-lobbyist on the out- 
side, serving private clients for whom 
he seems to be getting bad publicity 
and good results. Benjamin Cohen is 
reforming nobody and nothing. He has 
done valuable, inconspicuous work for 
several of the war agencies. Henry Wal- 
lace, Rex Tugwell, Raymond Moley, 
Adolf Berle—they’re all, for one reason 
or another, out of the top level of the 
government. 
®@ Question—Who have taken their 


C.1.0. kept from being Vice-President. 
Cautious, conservative, conciliatory 
James F. Byrnes is today the most pow- 
erful deputy to the most powerful 
President the nation has ever had. More 
than anyone else, Byres runs the home 
front. He runs labor policy, wage 
policy, anti-inflation policy; he has the 
final say over every nonmilitary war 
agency; and by act of Congress he exer- 
cises decisive control over all plans for 
postwar conversion (BW —Dec.30'44, 
p5). 

Roosevelt’s other aides? There’s not 
a New Dealer in a carload. There are 
Fred Vinson and Chester Bowles and 


Jesse Jones and Marvin Jones; 
Edward R. Stettinius and Jo eph 
Grew and William L. Clayton and | 
Crowley. These are the Presid 
team, and there is little probability t 
it will pull anywhere except « 
middle of the road. 
@ Ouestion—But what about H 
Hopkins? 
@ Answer—He is active. H 
tial. He lives and moves insic 
mind of Franklin D. Roosevelt. | 
the truth about the direction and 
pact of his influence on Administ 
policy and personnel is profoundly 
trary to public impression. Harry } 
kins went to war the day Hitler 1 
into the Low Countries. He went 
war sooner than the President 
harder, and he began to shelve the } 
Deal four and a Halt years ago 
Hopkins went to war long before t 
social reformers in the Administrat 
began to realize that the peacet 
policies of the New Deal could not 1 


RE 


At Washington, Henri Bonnet, French Ambassador, signs the official Unit 


Nations accord—and launches a new era for his nation. Witnessed by Se 


ret 


of State Edward R. Stettinius (right), the signing not only brings in Franc 
full-fledged Allied partner for defeat of the Axis, but will inaugurate—ii 
near future—increased shipments of raw materials, rolling stock, and ma 


places in key jobs and in key influ- 
ence? 

© Answer—A former senator, former Su- 
preme Court justice, the man whom the 


chinery to make France a more important supply base for the final drive against 
Germany. Topping the list of 6,000,000 tons of emergency supplies sought by 
the French in the next six months are coal, oil, and cotton (page 11] 


occupied Sewell Avery’s parking space at the Montgomery Ward plant in 
Chicago. The next day found the Ward chairman’s car in its customary place— 
providing a symbolic sidelight on the tug of war for control of the mail-order 
house. Byron’s siren-equipped Cadillac served Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
overseas before being returned to the U. S. for reconditioning and reissue. 


bilize the nation to fight. Actually he 
began kicking the New Dealers in the 
teeth before Roosevelt entirely gave up 
the idea there might be such a thing as 
a “soft war.” 

Hopkins’ influence upon Roosevelt 

and his imprint upon the war effort 
have been overwhelmingly on the side 
of adjourning social reform and getting 
on with the war to the exclusion of 
every other policy and purpose. It is so 
today. 
@ Question—Where stands Roosevelt 
and the New Deal—today, tomorrow? 
@ Answer—The best clew to the answer 
stems from the President’s evolving re- 
lationship with Congress. The evidence 
is that he is carefully setting about to 
create conditions of peace and equality 
with Congress. In the two months since 
election he let the Senate kill the St. 
Lawrence waterway project without rais- 
ing his voice above a whisper to aid its 
sponsors; he passively signed the social 
security tax freeze which he had unsuc- 
céssfully vetoed a year ago; he pro- 
duced five top State Dept. appoint- 
ments deliberately designed to satisfy 
the conservative majority of the Senate 
whose support the White House will 
urgently need when the peace treaties 
come up for ratification. 

These conclusions are suggested by 
the events: 

(1) That Roosevelt does not construe 
—or agrees it would not be sound to 
construe—his Fourth Term election as a 
traditional New Deal victory; that, on 
the contrary, he intends to put first, as 


16 


the voters themselves put first, the win- 
ning of the war and the securing of the 


ce. 

(2) That the President will make no 
open moves to block what Congress 
seems intent upon accomplishing— 
namely, the securing of its role as co- 
ordinating power in the federal scheme 
and the recapture of some of its dele- 
gated authority as soon as possible. 
e@ Great Objective—From all this flows 
a final question: What is the President 
after? To that question the best-con- 
sidered answer is that he is, simply and 
singly, after the victory which Wood- 
row Wilson lost. 

Consider the whole series of Roose- 
velt’s postelection appointments. The 
retention of Byrnes, the advancement 
of Stettinius, the elevation of Grew, 
Clayton, and Nelson Rockefeller to the 
most strategic foreign policy posts all 
stem from the same pattern. Despite 
Roosevelt’s slight gesture to the left in 
naming Archibald MacLeish to direct 
the public relations of the State Dept., 
it is evident that the President is de- 
termined to earn and to retain the sup- 
port of the conservative, largely anti- 
New Deal Senate. 

Virtually every attitude and every act 
of the President at this moment is 
dominated by the objective of avoiding 
Wilson’s fatal mistakes. This is the 
most significant political fact in Wash- 
ington today, and it is the touchstone 
by which Roosevelt’s every move and 
motive can be tested. 

This is not a new motivation. When 


Cordell Hull won out over S , 
Welles, and Crowley over Mil. p, 
kins; when Leon Henderson yw 
from the OPA; when Stettinius— 

ite of Congress, a safe and soun 
utive who would be the last to 

an international WPB—first ent« 
State Dept. as Under Secretary of Sta 
and when Jesse Jones came out 

of Henry Wallace, the Presidc 
then acting to orient his whole A 
tration to the task of winning th 

est political battle of his carec: th. 
Senate’s ratification of full participation 
in the peace. 


Ward Displaced 


Army seizure of mail-order 


properties eases civilian officials 
from posts. Government means 
business this time. 


The Army changed the combination 


on the safe at Montgomery ‘Ward & 
Co.’s retail store in Chicago this week 
This gesture, more than any other, 


epitomizes the degree of control which 
Maj. Gen. Joseph W. Byron is exer 
cising over the properties of the mail 
order house in executing the presiden 
tial order to seize and operate the Ward 
establishment for noncompliance with 
directives of the National War Labor 
Board. 

@ Pay Back Wages—Byron’s orders from 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
were to operate the Ward properties in 
conformity with the NWLB edict that 
the 70,000 employees be paid retroac 
tive wage increases and that the C.I.0. 
union in the case be granted mainte 
nance-of-membership security. 

From high Ward management, the 
government encountered this time onl; 
passive resistance. This contrasted with 
the company’s flat-footed defiance of the 
first seizure which gave the nation a 
picture of the board chairman, Sewell 
L. Avery, being carried bodily from his 
office by two uniformed soldiers (BW-—- 
Apr.29°44,p104). 

@ Officials Dismissed—The Army ad 
ministrator, in harmony with the gov 
ernment’s changed attitude toward phy 
sical eviction, met the problem of non 
cooperation by dismissing those Ward 
officials who were involved and replac 


ing them with commissioned officers 


experienced in retail trade. 
By midweek he had thus displaced 
executives in 16 Ward properties in 
Chicago; Detroit; St. Paul; Denver 
Portland, Ore.; Jamaica, N. Y.; and San 
Rafael, Calif. 
@ Battle Shaping Up—While Byron wa 
planting his feet under a desk at Ward’ 
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uicago headquarters, the government 
snched a grand jury inquiry and pre- 
red the ground for a monumental 
| battle by (1) seeking an injunction 
prevent interference by Ward's man- 

ement, and (2) filing suit for a 
-claratory judgment affirming the gov- 

:ment’s right to seize the Ward prop- 
tics under executive order. 

Presumably the grand jury, which 

estioned several Ward officials, was 
rutinizing the seizure to determine 
hether the Connally-Smith War Labor 
Disputes Act had been violated. This 

w, intended mainly to control war- 
me strikes, also prohibits interference 

government operation of a seized 
ar plant. 

Is It a War Plant?—But to find that 

c law had been violated, the jury first 
ould have to decide that Montgomery 

‘ard & Co. is a war plant, and this 
es to the very root of the constitu- 
jonal question which the lawyers will 
ebate next week in the U. S. District 
ourt at Chicago. 

The government’s position is that 
ny interruption in the flow of merchan- 
ise from Ward stores and warehouses 
psets the war economy and interferes 
‘ith the prosecution of the war. 

‘ollowed No Pattern—Seizure of the 
fontgomery Ward properties on Dec. 
7, precipitated by a strike at the De- 
oit stores which threatened to provoke 
sympathy strike by the United Auto 
Vorkers, followed none of the estab- 
ished patterns. 

With a few exceptions, occupation by 
he Army has been merely a token of 
puthority. Some officers drive up to the 
plant in a_ staff car, pose for the 
ameramen, then closet themselves with 
ompany officials. In a few days, there 
s an announcement from Washington 
Mathat the issue has been settled and the 
acilities have been returned to private 
anagement. 
No Token—But Army occupation of 
Vard’s is no token gesture. The gov- 
mment means business. The President 
@erdered Secretary Stimson to pay retro- 
active wage increases from the com- 
@pany’s treasury, to accept such receipts 

pnd make such. disbursements as normal 
peration of the business may demand. 
Roosevelt pledged funds of the Re- 
onstruction Finance Corp. to assist in 
eeping the business going, and directed 
hat the Army comply fally with the 
NWLB order. This means that Ward 
‘mployees who have allowed their mem- 
tship in the C.1.0. United Retail, 
Vholesale & ttment Store Em- 
ployees Union to pse will be obliged 
to pay their back dues of $1 a month— 
mn some cases as much as $13 for 13 
nonths—to hold their jobs. 

C.L.O. Elected—The Ward dispute is 


ne of the hardiest in the government's 
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portfolio. In February, 1942, Ward’s 
Chicago employees elected the C.1.O. 
union as their bargaining agency, but 
almost a year passed before the union 
realized any benefit—this in the shape 
of the original NWLB award specifying 
membership maintenance. 

Although Ward ultimately signed a 

contract embodying this principle, the 
company insisted that no agreement 
existed. As the contract was about to 
expire and negotiations for a renewal 
collapsed on Ward's contention that the 
union no longer represented a majority, 
NWLB ordered an extension of the 
pact while the union stood another elec- 
tion test. But the company balked at 
the proposed extension, and the union 
retaliated by striking, thus paving the 
way for seizure of the Chicago proper- 
ties last April. 
@ Dispute Resumed—When the govern- 
ment withdrew because it was on ques- 
tionable legal grounds, the dispute 
between Ward and the union was re- 
sumed, and it continued until the out- 
break of strikes in the Detroit opera- 
tions resulted in the present seizure. 


Farm Price War 


WFA to dramatize its plea 
for subsidy funds when fight 
over food production and prices 
is resumed in Congress. 


The three-way farmer-labor-industry 

battle over food production and food 
prices will be resumed in Congress this 
month. 
e To Cover the Field—Opening gun is 
a request by War Food Administrato: 
Marvin Jones for an additional $2,000 
000,000 to support farmers’ prices 
through June, 1946. But the engag: 
ment will fan out over the whole field 
of war and postwar prices and price 
control, 

Administration forces are expected to 
hold out for continuation of the status 
quo of price stabilization beyond ex 
piration of the price stabilization act 
next June, while farmers argue for 
higher prices, labor for cheaper food, 


Maj. Gen. Joseph Wilson Byron, 
now trying on Sewell Avery’s Mont- 
gomery Ward shoes for size, is no 
novice at merchandising. As head 
of the Army’s Special Services Di- 
vision he supervises all domestic and 
overseas post exchanges and stores, 
which in 1944 rang up an estimated 
gross of $1,044,000,000. 

By comparison, Montgomery Ward 
grossed an estimated $640,000,000 
during the same period. 

@ Poor Target—Washington  de- 


scribes the general as armorplated 


Merchant in Uniform Camps at Wards 


against political sniping. He is not 
only a Republican and a Presbyte 
rian, but a Rotary Club president, a 
Y.M.C.A. trustee, and a recipient of 
the Boy Scout Silver Beaver award 

Born 52 years ago in Fort Meade, 

Army reservation in South Dakota, 
he served as a second lieutenant in 
the World War, was vice-president 
of the Hagerstown Shoe & Legging 
Co. from 1928 to 1942—with time 
out as an industry adviser on NRA 
He was also chief of the leather and 
shoe section in the early days of the 
War Production Board. 
@ Handpicked?—Quict and unassum 
ing the general speaks bluntly but 
never uses profanity, smokes ciga 
rettes in moderation, is a teetotaicr, 
has blue eyes, “dark” blond hair, and 
keeps a picture of his wife and five 
children—one a West Pointer—in his 
desk. Some War Dept. secretaries de 
scribe him not only as good looking 
but as the “best-looking general in 
the whole Army.” 

To Washington observers Gen 
Byron seems handpicked for the tick 
lish job of preventing the latest 
Montgomery Ward seizure from 
backfiring on the government. They 
even characterize him as a good bet 
He was the first officer to stick as 
head of the Army’s post exchange 
system after a_ terrific turnover 
earlier in the war. 


SHIFTS IN WARTIME LABOR SUPPLY 


Women come in; young men go out 


Men, 14 to 34 years old 


LOL LIZIIPS 


Civilian Labor Force in Millions 


1942 


Deore Burecy of the Census 
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LET: 


Men, 55 years and over 


Women, 14 to 34 years old 


Women, 34 


1943 


rs and over 


1944 
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Selective service has taken, and will continue to take, the younger men out of 
the nation’s labor force. Women have been flocking into industry, but here, 
too, the newcomers are mainly in the older age groups. As a result, the average 
(median) age of all men and women at work or seeking work has gone up from 
36.8 when Japan attacked Pearl Harbor to over 40 now. Over the past three 
years, military service has reduced the men in the 20-24 age labor group by 
68%, in the 25-34 age group by 32%, and in the 14-19 group by 15%. Women 
over 35 have made the greatest gains (almost 50%), and now account for 17% 
of the total civilian labor force. Girls under 20 have increased by one-third, 
but women between 20 and 34 have responded slowly to industry’s demand 
for new workcrs, largely because of the problem of child care. The number of 
men 35-54 has remained stable, and those 55 and over have increased slightly. 


and processors for wider operating mar- 
gins. 

@ Dramatizing the Story—Taking a cue 
from Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles’ showmanship, Jones will dis- 
play on Capitol Hill charts showing how 
farm production has been boosted and 
farm products prices held down during 
the war to date at a Treasury cost of 
$1,000,000,000 in War Food Adminis- 
tration subsidies to producers, proces- 
sors, and consumers. Added to this are 
$600,000,000 of rollback subsidies 
which have been paid by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. on meat, but- 
ter, and flour. 

After offering his charts Jones will 
present his farm price support program 
(approved by Economic Stabilization 
Director Fred M. Vinson) for 1945-46. 
© Subsidies Planned—This program calls 
for continued price supports to farm- 


ers at practically the present levels, 
ranging from 90% of parity for feed 
and food grains to 125% of parity for 
soybeans and 130% of parity for wool. 
Of the additional $2,000,000 sought, 
$700,000,000 would go for planned 
WEA subsidies, including $400,000,000 
of direct payments to ay farmers. 
The remaining $1,300,000,000, plus 
the $3,000,000,000 of present resources 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., are 
wanted to support prices in the event 
of a decline after V-E Day. 
e Fight Expected—At this point, all 
farmer, labor, and industrial forces are 
expected to go into action in a fight of 
low versus -high cost of food after V-E 
Day, with processors in the middle. 
The case for agriculture is that prices 
of basic materials are expected to decline 
after V-E Day, since this is normal be- 
havior after all great wars. 


Following the initial post 
prices of basic materials are 
rise and to stabilize for a ti 
between prewar and ° wart 
@ Labor's Price Worry—Thx 
bor is that its income is 
decline after V-E Day bec 
offs and loss of overtime if ; 
of wage cuts, whereas prices 
other finished goods will ten 
until high-cost inventories 
goods are consumed. Publi 
will be directed during the : 
war period to the “widened 
government statistics as bet 
current farm and _ retail p 
processors accused of taking 
profit. 

The case for processors i 
ing prices cannot be reduced 
cost inventories are liquic 
even later, their selling pri 
reduced only to the extent that 
terials and processing costs 

Jones also wants Congress 
WEA to sell below parity t! 
products it accumulates in 
prices to farmers. 

@ Another Plan—A WFA fecler 
months ago, proposed to let pos 
farm prices drift to supply-demand | 
els. This would have meant 
prices to consumers—and possibl\ 
exports—but farmers’ incomes were + 
be protected by federal equalization p. 
ments representing the difference | 
tween market prices and support lev 
(This might be called either a consume 
or a producer subsidy, depending « 
the point of view.) 

WFA. has lost hope of putting t 
plan over. There is farmer opposition 
and there also is the burden of auditin 
market and support prices, county | 
county, on more than 100 commoditi 
and for 6,000,000 farms. ‘Thc Stat 
Dept., however, may still push for som 
such plan on export commodities, a1 
Agriculture Secretary Claude R. Wici 
ard favors a domestic equalization te 
on wheat to spur postwar exports. 
e Advantages of Plan—Interest of Stat 
in the matter is the department's desi: 
to get rid of export subsidies. Th 
equalization fee is designed to pu 
America into the market at world price: 
the farmer sells at the world market bu 
is paid a fee (presumably the difference 
between world price and parity) on th 
portion of his production used at home 

Chief advantage of the plan is abol 
tion of acreage and marketing controk 
The farmer plants as much wheat, sa 
as he wants. Suppose his harvest : 
1,000 bu., and Agriculture determine 
that his share of the domestic marke 


is 600 bu. After he has disposed of hi 


crop, the government will pay him th 
difference between the price he receive 
and the predetermined figure on li 
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,. for home use. The farmer, in 
takes his chances on the world 
ret, but is sure of a fixed income 
. domestic allotment. 
ostly Program—Objections are the 
f government control over pro- 
tion and prices, and the high cost 
the Treasury of such a program. On 
points, officials believe that con- 
) government control is needed 
che ck the expected postwar decline 


NI 
Mw” 


prices. 


Over-all WFA objectives are (1) to 
Id postwar farm production at 125% 
the 1935-39 average as contrasted 
th about 133% of that average during 
war, and (2) to maintain prices 
farmers at 90% to 100% of parity, 
contrasted with 114% in 1944 and 
9% in 1943. 
+l WEA economists have 
en forecasting a 5% to 10% reduc- 
yn in farm production and prices in 
b45 (BW —Dec.2’44,p18). 


Back to Bourbon 


Kentucky distillers will 
use most of January output for 
name-brand bourbon whisky. 
Plan some neutral spirits. 


It is a happy New Year that finds the 
Kentucky distillers on their marks and 
set for the resumption of bourbon 
whisky production. This will be the 
first to com< from their coils since Octo- 
ber, 1942, when they, along with the 
rest of the industry, converted to war 
alcohol. 

e Thirsty Must Wait—In spite of oppo- 
sition from prohibition groups, the War 
Production Board granted a January 
holiday for the replenishment of bever- 
age stocks (BW—Nov.18'44,p19). Dis- 
tillers’ headquarters in Louisville 


hummed happily last week in prepat 
tion for the change-over. 

Executives disclosed that they 
use most of their January output f 
name-brand bourbons, dep 
by a two-year drain on warehou 
However, the joy of the thirsty is ten 
pered by the realization that this 
liquor must age four years before it 
be sold as bottled in-bond quality 
@ Production Delayed—The mechani 
switch-back to beverage liquor is a 
ple matter involving minor chany: 
valves and pipes. But there is nothing 
simple in Uncle Sam’s rules governing 
the move. The government requires 
that all industrial alcohol must b 
boiled out before whisky production b 
gins. Reason for this is a desire of off 
cials to draw a definite and easily 
checked line between the distillation of 
government alcohol and the company’s 
whisky. 

The boiling-out takes from cight to 


sorely 


Gasless, Clutchless Car Draws Kaiser's Interest 


A month or so ago when Los 

Angeles newspapers carried stories of 
a “gasless automobile” that was 
fueled by a “secret fluid” (right)— 
brainchild of a local inventor—skep- 
tics chalked it up as just another 
pipe dream. 
e Automotive Alchemy—This week 
eyebrows were still arched but not 
quite so high, for it was known that 
Henry J. Kaiser, industrialist, was 
investigating the car and negotiating 
with its inventor, Frank Perry, a 53- 
year-old Los Angeles mechanic. 

Perry, who reports he worked as a 
research engineer for Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors, claims that his engine 
—mounted in a Ford Model A chassis 
—will do 70 m.p.h. on his pale green 
“secret fluid” when heated and va- 


porized by kerosene, diesel oil, bu- 
tane, or gasoline. Further, he blithely 
insists that his car requires no gear 
shift, radiator, fan, carburetor, ig- 
nition, flywheel, clutch, or starter, 
uses only a quart of oil a year, and 
the same amount of the “secret 
fluid’’ every 1,500 miles. 
@ Smooth Performance—Tucked un- 
der the old hood are a pressure boiler 
reminiscent of yesteryear’s steam cars, 
and a 65-lb. V-shaped four-cylinder 
engine (below) which the inventor 
says is based on a widely known prin- 
ciple. Powered by the vaporized 
“secret fluid,” the engine is equiva- 
lent to an eight-cylindered combus- 
tion engine, and develops 30 hp., 
Perry asserts. 

Furthermore, he claims it doesn’t 


kick because of the absence of an 
ignition system, and at 40*°m.p.h 
turns at the rate of only 800 r.p.m.— 
as compared with most conventional 
combustion units which would spin 
t 2,000 r.p.m. at the same speed. 
And gears are unnecessary becaus« 
there is a direct hookup between 
driveshaft and crankshaft, he adds 
@ Levers Do It—In addition to a 
brake pedal, there are just two levers, 
both on the steering quadrant. One 
is for reversing, and the other is a 
throttle to control the car’s speed- 
which Perry says ranges from a 
smooth 1 m.p.h. up to a high of 
75 m.p.h. 

Kaiser’s headquarters merely tr 
ports that “our investigation hasn't 
progressed enough to make any pub 
lic announcement.” 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 
CORPORATE PROFITS 


Profits 
Before Taxes 


Billions of Dollors per Quarter 
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Profits After Taxes 
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Corporate profits, both before and after 


taxes, now appear to be running down- 


hill. Second-quarter totals this year were only a mite below 1943, but third- 
quarter figures are 3% to 4%, under year-ago levels. While this accords with 
general expectations of a turn in the profits curves—due to the slight decline 
in general business activity and the intensifying price-wage squeeze—the evi- 
dence for expecting a continuing slide in earnings is not yet conclusive. First, 
the current estimates are based only on a sample of firms. Second, varying 
accounting procedures produce quarter-to-quarter fluctuations. Finally, the 
current drive for munitions may bolster business volume, and with it profits. 


ten hours. It means that the tail end 
of the war alcohol comes out (like 
whisky) at comparatively low proof. This 
must be stored and reprocessed to raise 
it to the oA rang 190-proof which some- 
times involves handling by a distant 
plant. The routine has to be repeated 
when and if war production is resumed. 
Distillers call the boil-ont a nuisance 
even if it is done at the expense of the 
government. 

@Some Spirits for Blending—While 
most of the January production will be 
straight Kentucky bourbon, the dis- 
tillers will turn out some neutral spirits 
so that they can continue blending. 
During the August holiday nearly all 
the production was in neutral spirits. 
No corn was then allowed for liquor 
because of other large demands for that 
grain. 

Com is now available for bourbon, 
thanks to a 1944 crop of 3,200,000,000 
bu. It is thought that about 100,000,- 
000 bu. of grain (mostly corn) will be 
available for nonwar uses. This is about 
ten times as much as the distillers used 
in August to produce a record 54,000,- 
000 gal. of neutral spirits and ——. 
© Scotch Supplies Easier—Insiders think 
that there will be enough additional 
liquor holidays from now on to rebuild 
beverage stocks, though they admit that 
the German drive through Belgium may 
adversely affect the future. Already the 


holidays have helped the consumer and 
put a crimp in the hopes of the boot- 
legger. As distillers began barreling new 
whisky, they released older stocks 
through pea channels. In turn the 
package stores put their goods back on 
the shelves and hoarding consumers 
shook off the specter of the empty cock- 
tail shaker. 

During the holidays a citizen could 

buy himself a fifth of good cheer with- 
out using crash football tactics. Scotch 
supplies are somewhat easier too. The 
British government allowed resumption 
of Scotch distilling last month (BW— 
Dec.9°44,p8). The new production is 
on a small scale, and it will be years 
before any of it is sufficiently aged for 
the market, but the relaxation loosened 
slightly stocks that are on hand just 
the same. 
@ Dry Forces Encouraged—While drys 
in this country failed to put over an- 
other ban on whisky production by 
working on the War Production Board 
and the War Food Administration, they 
are not downhearted. 

Kentucky drys report that during 
1944 they closed 160 saloons and road 
houses, gained 186 precincts, raised to 
54% the portion of the state’s popula- 
tion under prohibition, all through local 
option elections. They were forced to 
admit, though, that saloons in wet areas 
had increased about 300 since 1943. 


A Chapter End; 


Rockefeller family’; 
of its interest in Colorado 5 
& Iron recalls concern’s role 
labor relations evolution, 


Sale last week by Rockefe 
of their holdings in Color 
Iron Co. marked the end of 
relationship in which was 
the whole evolution of Anicricay 
ployer-labor relations—from hitter 
ing of capital and labor to the ¢, 
collective bargaining in more or 
good faith. 

@ Public Relations Landinark-} 
company’s history is highilighted 
the bloody strike of 1913-19) 4 in wh 
strikers, their families, and troops y 
killed, and the subsequent peace 
neuvers in which the late Ivy Lee » 
formed the now historic feat in pui 
relations which started the shift in q 
timent toward the Rockefeller fay 

So skillfully was the changing opin, 
nurtured that by the time the ¢ 
John D. Rockefeller died he was 
garded far and wide as a kindly ancy 
who passed out new dimes to desen 
youth, rather than a personification 
all that was obnoxious in capitalisn 
e Shift of Investments?—Colorado | 
& Iron was long recognized as a Ra 
feller fixture. Its sale provokes sped 
lation whether one of the world’s ricy 
families is altering the complexion 
its investments, now that prices : 
favorable. Rockefeller interests in | 
concern were sold by John D. Roc 
feller, Jr., and Rockefeller Center, |: 
to a Wall Street syndicate, headea 
Charles Allen, Jr., president of All 
& Co., investment bankers, and cha 
man of Wickwire Spencer Stec| Co 

Rockefeller sold $5,747,600 of t 

company’s bonds and 283,980 shares 
common stock which carried contr 
Total purchase price is estimated 
more than $12,000,000. In view 
Allen’s position in Wickwire Spen 
the question now is whether the t 
steel companies will be merged. Co 
rado Fuel & Iron is one of the cou 
try’s biggest producers of steel rails 2 
track accessories. 
@ Sound Labor Relations—The © 
pany’s mills and mines now are uni 
ized and management-labor relations : 
sound. A backward glance at the rece 
will show the skeptical how far ¢ 
ployers and employees have progres 
toward an understanding. 

The company placed its Puct 
(Colo.) steel plant in operation in 18§ 
It became the center of a fight betwe 
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George Gould (son of Jay Gould) 
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he senior Rockefeller. As usual, John 
) won. He made John D., Jr., a di- 
ctor of Colorado a & tee m 
Union Opposed Militia—In 3 the 
ompany sane with the United Mine 
Vorkers. There was a strike of coal 
niners, who demanded a wage increase, 
ynion recognition, and other conces- 
<jons. Strikers were evicted from com- 
pany property, went to live in tent col- 
onies. Guards with nervous trigger fin- 
gers were brought in to protect strike- 
breakers. 

The Rocky Mountain miners were 
not the type to let anyone push them 
ground. There were plenty of rifles on 
their side too. Men were killed and 
wounded. The governor sent in the en- 
tire state militia to restore order. At 
first the strikers welcomed the troops 
but later turned against them charging 
that they had taken the side of the 
strikebreakers and the company. 
eU. S. Troops Called—On Apr. 20, 
1914, the country was shocked by the 
“Ludlow massacre.” That day a battle 
broke out between the militia and the 
miners at the Ludlow tent colony. 
There were deaths on both sides. The 
fighting continued into the night when 
it reached a climax with the machine- 
gunning of the tents. The militia finally 
captured the camp and set it afire. 

Next day the full horror of the feud 
was revealed. While seeking to escape 
machine-gun bullets that were rakin 
the camp, women and children hid 
in nearby caves. In one of these eleven 
children and two women were smoth- 
ered to death by smoke and fumes 
from the burning camp. The enraged 
miners sought revenge and the killings 
mounted. Finally Woodrow Wilson, 
then President, ordered in federal troops 
who restored order. 

@ Face to Face—Nobody was more hor- 
rified by this bloodshed than was con- 
scientious John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The Rockefeller name had reached 
a new low in public esteem. In New 
York, the younger Rockefeller sought 
advice. Ivy Lee, the up-and-coming pub- 
lic relations pioneer, had the answer. 

“Get out to Colorado,” he said, “and 
talk to those people.” 

Young Rockefeller got the point. He 
hurried to the mines, talked with the 
miners, their wives, and children. A 
legend (which Ivy Lee did not originate 
or deny) said that John D., Jr., capped 
his peace drive by attending a moun- 
tain a and dancing with miners’ 
wives. At any rate he gave the bitter 
workers a chance to see that he was a 
mild and sympathetic young gentleman. 

Thus was ushered in an era of im- 
proved understanding between capital 
and labor which has broadened into 
collective bargaining machinery now 
generally accepted by U. S. industry. 
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Gas Export Ban? 


Texas and other natural 
gas producing states fear use 
in eastern industrial areas will 
drain reserves too rapidly. 


All the natural gas producing states 

are getting the jitters over rapid deple- 
tion of this natural resource, and ‘Texas 
—which is estimated to hold a little 
more than half of the country’s total 
reserves—is taking the lead in doing 
something about it. Next week when the 
Texas Legislature convenes, one of the 
first measures is expected to be a con- 
servation and tax bill to restrict export 
of natural gas to other states. 
@ Opposition Increases—Growing senti- 
ment to conserve ‘Texas gas for Texas 
industries came to a head recently when 
the Texas State Railroad Commission 
ordered severance of all gas field connec- 
tions with the Tennessee Gas & Trans- 
mission Co.’s newly completed 24-in. 
pipeline from Corpus Christi to Corm- 
wall, W. Va. (BW—Oct.21'44,p29). It 
was charged that the company failed to 
live up to conservation agreements. The 
regulato board’s dispute with 
T. G. & T., which challenged the com- 
mission’s authority, was patched up 
pending a full investigation, but the in- 
cident served to focus national interest 
on natural gas distribution. 

A Texas commission hearing Dec. 19 
was marked by outspoken opposition 
to increasing export of Texas natural 
gas through high-pressure pipelines to 
industrial areas of the North and East. 
e Hearings Planned — Meanwhile the 
Federal Power Commission has sched- 
uled hearings, to begin in about six 


weeks, on the whole federal policy to 
govern competition between natural gas 
and coal and thus between railroads and 
pipelines as well (BW —Dec.23'44,p7). 

Many Texans, ambitious for thei 

state’s industrial expansion, are worried 
about the possibility of early exhaustion 
of natural gas, a principal industrial fuel 
Texas petroleum supplies are being uti 
lized rapidly, especially under wartime 
demand, and much of the state’s coal i 
low-grade lignite. The Appalachian and 
Ohio valley areas to which much ‘Texas 
gas is going are said to have an esti 
mated 2,000 years’ supply of coal, and 
there is especial opposition to burning 
Texas gas under industrial boilers in th« 
coal areas. 
@ Exports One-Fourth—How much nat 
ural gas reserves ‘Texas has is problemat 
ical, even according to the experts, but 
tecently the Petroleum Administration 
for War estimated that the state has 60 
trillion cubic feet of the nation’s total 
reserves of 110 trillions. 

Production from ‘Texas fields in 1943 
was about one and one-third trillion 
cubic feet, of which about 25% went 
out of the state in lines built prior to 
that of T.G.&T., which has authoriza 
tion to carry about 72 billion cubic fect 
annually and has application pending 
with FPC for a 15% to 30% increase 
@ Worried Over Future—But it is post 
war not present consumption that wor 
ries Texas conservationists. Pending 
with FPC are applications of the R« 
serve Natural Gas Co. to build a 24-in. 
line from South Texas fields to the 
northeastern Atlantic seaboard, of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric to build a 30-in 
line from the Texas Panhandle to the 
Pacific Coast, of the Metropolitan Gas 
Co. (BW—Oct.21'44,p50) to build from 
the West Texas Permian area to Los 
Angeles, and of the Hope Producing 


CHINESE OFFICIAL 


An official document (right) certify- 
ing his appointment as China’s high 
economic adviser was not the only 
thing that Donald Nelson brought 
back from China. Also in his brief- 
case were reports attesting China’s 
present and future economic poten- 
tiality but lack of technical know-how 
to utilize what facilities it has. Ex- 
ample: China’s steel output is thou- 
sands of tons under what its furnaces 
are rated to produce. Nelson’s job—to 
set up a Chinese “W PB” —is vital to 
China’s future, but as important are 
U. S.-trained Chinese technicians who 
will return to teach and supervise 
(BW—Oct.7’44,p115). 
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Co. to tap Texas Panhandle fields for 
additional supplies. 

United Light & Power Co. has pro- 
posed a $70,000,000 pipeline from the 
Hugoton natural gas fields of Oklahoma 
and Kansas to various cities in Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan (BW 
—Nov.11'44,p69). T.G.&T. may ask to 
lay another pipeline to the East, and 
“Big Inch” (24-in.) oil line from Long- 
view Tex., to Illinois-Ohio connections 
may be converted to gas transmission 
after the war (BW —Sep.16’44,p34). 

@ Might Raise Price—These develop- 
ments would mean an additional export 
of 400 billion cubic feet annually which, 
with continued increase of consumption 
in ‘Texas, would probably raise the ‘Texas 


drain on its reserves to two trillion cubic 
feet annually in a few years. ‘That would 
leave Texas 30 years’ supply on basis 
of 60 trillion of reserves, but Texans 
contend that inroads on the reserves 
will run the market price above the level 
of a practicable industrial fuel. 
Proponents of the lines, including 
many Texas gas property interests, con- 
tend that one billion cubic feet daily 
of Texas gas is being flared in the oil 
fields, that many owners of gas proper- 
ties are without markets, and that the 
best way to encourage conservation is 
to increase the price of gas by opening 
new markets. 
@ Flared Gas Problem—While the gas 
being flared in oil fields is now approx- 


imately equal in volume to what 4] 4, 
new and tentative lines would try, 
port, it is problematical as to how y me 
of this flarec gas would be con 
is produced along with oil 
quantities and usually at low | 
and expensive pumping eq 
would be necessary to force it 
high-pressure lines. A considera 
of the present gas waste is bla 
the urgent wartime demand for 
able for high octane gasoline pro 
There is also opposition to pipeling 
extension from Louisiana, Oklahoma 
Arkansas, and Kansas. An atte: : 
made at cooperative effort amon; 
states and Texas during the FPC 
ing in Memphis, Tenn., last fal 
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controlling crop pests. 


of Atlanta, Ga., 
into a truck. A 24-in. centrifugal fan 


suction which picks 
melons, bottles, and tin cans. 


hold trash cans to the pickup nozzle 
are thus saved the back-bending task 


is done faster and more efficiently by 
the loader which batters and reduces 
the refuse into a tight-packing mass 
—according to the two city officials 
who built it. 

@ Suction Picks Berries—W orking on 
a similar principle is the harvester 
(below) which vacuums cranberries 


e Fast and Efficient—Bearing the 
best family resemblance is the col- 
lector (right) which visits the homes 
to whisk their refuse 


whirls at 1,800 r.p.m. to create the 
up everything 
from coffee grounds to whole water- 


Attendants who deliver the house- 


of loading their truck. And that job 


New Wind Machines Save Labor and Time 


of the vacuum 
cleaner are working on farms and city 
streets in the shape of three new 
labor-saving machines designed for 
tasks of harvesting 
cranberries, collecting garbage, and 


right off the ground. This machine, 
powered by a 9-hp. engine, sucks up 
the fruit through two picking hoses 
into a hopper from which it emerges 
practically graded. Leaves and twigs 
are dropped into a disposal bag by 
the built-in separator which is rub- 
ber lined to protect the berries from 
bruises. 
Operated by three persons (one to 
post). the harvester equals 30 field 
ands—according to its inventor, 
W.C. Hoyt. Producing the machine 
is the Grays Harbor Equipment Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash., of which Hoyt is 
chief mechanic. 
@ Sweeper in Reverse—The Nisbet 
Bug Catcher (right) reverses the 
sweeper principle to capture crop- 
blighting insects with blasts of air. 
Pushed by a tractor which also spins 
its high-velocity fan, this machine 
roHs along rows of cotton, soybeans, 
potatoes, or grain—blowing parasites 
into bags which hang at the sides. 


The bug blower is being turned 
out by Wendland Mfg. Co., San 
Angelo, Tex., which reports success 
with it against a wide variety of in 
sects, including: boll weevils, boll 
worms, flea hoppers, sharpshooters, 
and pink boll worms. 
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VICTORY CAN’T AFFORD TO LOSE ITS HEAD 


postwar security against employee dis 
honesty offered by The Maryland 


THERE IS PLENTY of symbolism for _in which the excitement of war gives 


businessmen in this statue of Winged 
Victory. For the beginnings of peace 
can mean severe loss to business. 
History points out that the postwar 
period holds many hazards. For it is a 
tumultuous period of change—change 
in jobs, change in income, change even 
in the nature and the outlook of nor- 
mally reliable individuals. It is a period 


THE MARYLAND 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 


way to the routine of peace. 

And, paradoxically, with peace 
comes an increase in crime—crime of 
all kinds, including dishonesty among 
both new and trusted employees. 

For this reason, business, large and 
small, will welcome the program for 


in i, i. © ame 
PROGRAM FOR 


POSTWAR SECURITY 
against Employee Dishonesty 


Under it you are protected immedi 


ately against losses caused by the dis 


honesty of any of your employees, no 
matter who they may be. It is a far 


sighted program and an economical 
one. Ask your Maryland agent or 
broker about .it. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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IT’S WHO PICKS THEM OUT? 


in Portland, Oregon, 47% of the women influence the selection of 
their husbands’ clothing. We know about your merchandise, too! 


The Oregon Journal can tell you 
pretty nearly everything about the 
buying habits of Portlanders . . . can 
give you intimate information that 
came straight from the women of 
Portland themselves! 

Here's how! 

Trained interviewers of R. L. Polk 
& Co.'s research staff visited every 
twentieth home in Portland, securing 
information for a down-to-earth 
study of Portland consumers. 

It is the inside story of the buying 
habits of Portland families. It con- 
tains hundreds of thousands of ex- 
citing facts about the Portland 
Market ... vital statistics about 
Portland families . .. their buying 
habits . . . their brand preferences . . . 
their postwar plans! It was made ex- 
pressly for and is available exclusive- 
ly through the Oregon Journal*. 


This study of the Portland Con- 
sumer Market is a yardstick by 
which you ean better plan your ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales 
efforts in Portland, Oregon. You can 


know in advance the potentials of 
this market for your type —- product. 

And, with the Oregon Journal as 
your advertising medium, you get in- 
tensive coverage in important area. 


PORTRAIT OF A GOOD 
NEWSPAPER! 


What makes the Oregon Journal a good 
newspaper ...a newspaper the people of 
this community like to read? 


Just this! The Journal is human, made up by 
human beings. It is created fresh each day 
out of the hearts, the horse sense and head- 
aches of the staff from publisher to press- 
men, from compositors to carriers. 


No one person makes it a good newspaper 
... it is enthusiastic teamwork that makes 
The Journal Portland’s favorite newspaper, 
today, as it has been for years. 


J QURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


*A note on your business letterhead to the advertising director of The Journal or Reynolds- 


Fitzgerald, Inc. will bring you information you desire about the Portland, Oregon Market. 


Memphis Natural Gas Co.'s applic ti 
| for additional pipeline facilities in 
sas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
e Effort Fails—There wasn’t 1 ygh 
support to put over a movement t eat 
state recognition to the FPC’s sug: ested 
authority to consider social uses ©! nat. 
ural gas when granting permits {1 jp. 
terstate lines, on the assumption tha 
the FPC would restrict uses of inter. 
state pipeline gas to domestic and ghly 
essential industrial consumption. 
The present flurry over natural 
a revival of a drama of industrial 


Ad}. 


aS 1S 


iCVel- 
opment that began about 1925. Prior “ 
that the natural gas utility was th: step- 
child of the petroleum industry and 
frequently the adopted child of the arti. 
ficial gas utility. 
@ Grew Rapidly—It was highly localized 
and because of the limited and uncer. 


tain gas reserves, many investors didn’t 
consider it a good investment risk. Dis. 
covery of undoubtedly great volumes of 
gas, first in Louisiana and later in the 
Texas Panhandle, attracted investment: 
and high-pressure lines of 20 in. or 
more in diameter raced across the 
country. 

So great was the momentum of the 
development that it extended through 
the early thirties but finally ended with 
drastic capital: scarcity and increasing 
Securities & Exchange Commission tre- 
strictions. In the meantime the natural 
gas business had become a full-fledged 


national utility. 


JOINT PLANE ROUTE 


Interchange of planes and other fa- 
cilities between airlines as a matter of 
regular policy is foreshadowed in the 
submission to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board this week of a joint petition by 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines and 
Transcontinental & Western Air. 

The petition requests CAB approval 
of a new through route from New York 
to Houston—competing with Eastem 
Air Lines’ established service—which 
would go via TWA as far as Indianapo- 
lis, and from there to Houston by C.&S 
Planes of each line would fly the en- 
tire distance, eliminating the change 
otherwise required at Indianapolis 

Facility interchange to provide 
through travel over two or more lines 
has been attempted very infrequently 
in the past, and if the application 1s 
approved, the New York-Houston run 
will be by far the longest and most 
important to make use of it. CAB 1s 
certainly not averse to facility inter- 
change, since it recommended use of 
the device in its decision awarding the 
Denver-Los Angeles route to Western 
Air Lines—a decision bitterly contested 
by United Air Lines, another applicant 
for the route (BW —Dec.23’44,p22). 
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EVERY SHIPPING UNIT IS THE SAME EFFICIENT SIZE when small packages, or loose parts, are 
PALLETIZED. Stanley Steel Strapping binds these trays of airplane engine parts to a wooden platform, 


| thus simplifying the tremendous task of packing and shipping. 


“Platforms that move Mountains 


PALLETIZING is the ingenious answer to the 
desperate need for accelerating the move- 
ment of mountains of supplies to all the dis- 
tant war fronts. 

Palletizing is not new but its development 
and adoption has been greatly accelerated 
during this period of unprecedented ship- 
ments. It offers a dramatic example of the 
many ways Stanley Steel Strapping will help 
you lower costs, cut waste and improve your 


packing and shipping methods after the war. 

For helpimg you build the many things you 
will deliver to a waiting America, Stanley 
will be ready with Hardware, Hand Tools, 
Electric Tools, Pressed Metal Products, Strip 
Steel, and Industrial Finishes, all bearing the 
familiar trade mark which has been known 
and trusted by the nation’s craftsmen for 
over 100 years. The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING = 


STANLEY 


METAL STAMPINGS 
Formed or deep drawn parts 
made to order. Special 
Hinges. 


STANLEY HARDWARE 
For doors, windows, cab- 
inets, garages, screens, indus- 
trial and commercial open- 


STANLEY STEEL 
Hot and cold rolled strip 
steel. Standard analysis, spe- 
cial analysis and alloys. 


STEEL STRAPPING 
Shipping container rein- 
forcement. Car Banding. 
Tools for application. 


STANLEY TOOLS 
Wood and metal working 
hand tools for carpenters, 
masons, mechanics and hob- 


STANLEY CHEMICAL 
Lacquers, enamels, synthet- 
ics and japans for industrial 
finishing. 


ELECTRIC TOOLS 
Portable electric drills, ham- 
mers, saws, grinders, metal 
shears and screw drivers. 


@ It’s wise to know where 
you can use Oil Purification 
Equipment in your plant. 


HONAN-CRANE Oil Purifi- 
cation is being used on... 


1. DIESEL Fuel and Lube Oils 


2. TURBINE and HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC Generator Oils 


3. Insulating Oils 
4. Hydraulic Oils 
5. Boring Oils 

6. Compressor Oils 
7 Quenching Oils 
8. Quartz Oils, etc. 


9. OILS and COOLANTS used 
in grinding, honing, boring, 
cutting and like operations. 


“Clean Oil”, maintained con- 
tinuously free of abrasives, 
acids, sludges and other con- 
tamination pays BIG DIVI- 
DENDS in: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


. Eliminating Excessive Wear 

. Extending the Life of Equipment 
. Decreasing Rejects 

. Increasing Production 

. Lengthening Tool Life. 


A request on your 
company letterhead 
will bring you com- 
plete engineering 
information on the 
purification of any 


Truck Goal Set 


Production quota hiked 


for civilians, but Army’s needs 


may upset plans. Requirements 
for Europe are likely to gain. 


Truck schedules for 1945 are beset 

by the same uncertainty that prevailed 
during the first half of 1944. The story 
is again one of bottlenecks and conflict- 
ing military and civilian demands. 
@ Below Goal Last Year—Actual 1944 
output of vehicles in all classifications 
was around 745,000 units, 60,000 short 
of final schedules. Civiliangrequirements 
absorbed about 115,000, and military 
needs 630,000. As was expected, the 
biggest — (nearly 15%) was in the 
heaviest trucks. 

Nearly 875,000 trucks are scheduled 

for 1945, with civilian needs getting all 
of the increase. That classification is 
now allotted 245,449 vehicles (188,883 
for domestic use), and military needs 
get 630,000. But before the sparring 
or assemblies is finished, the services 
may take a bigger bite. 
@ Situation Is Tight—The squeeze on 
civilian trucks is aptly indicated by the 
recent cut in commercial allocation for 
the first six months from 132,584 units 
to 112,310. The quota will rise to 130,- 
000 for the second six months, but the 
cutback made it apparent that if cur- 
tailments become necessary later, they 
likely will fall in the civilian classifica- 
tien. 

There was a hedge even in the WPB 
scheduling of 245,449 civilian assem- 
blies for this year. Area Production 
Urgency Committees must approve allo- 


cations of manpower for such 
from July onward. Such appr 
likely be hard to get in Detroit 
tiac and other centers of light 
dium truck production if 1 
continug short. 

Civilian truck users will hay 
other obstacles to get the p 
break that they maintain th 
Primary among these will be 
for replacements for Army los 
recent German Western Fron: 

e Army Losses Heavy—No fig, 
yet come out of Europe, but ou 
losses before the Nazi attack y 
mated as high as 900 a week, | 
the bigger sizes, and these tot: 
doubtedly multiplied when th 
were driven back. The truck m 
turers believe that thousand 
thousands of vehicles have be 
since the mid-December Germ 
began, and these will have t 
placed ahead of other needs. 

Concurrently, the same _ bottleneck 
experienced in 1944 continue to pw 
vide obstacles. Castings and heavy tire 
head the list. 

Heavy tires are such a problem thi 
the industry looks for wider use of the 
practice of driving vehicles away from 
the factories without a spare tire, and 
in the case of dual wheel jobs, with on} 
two tires on each axle instead of four 
As long as tire shortages continue, manu 
facturing totals of trucks—particularl 
in the heavy ranges—will be shadowed 
© Parts Hard to Get—Castings are not 
the nightmare problem they werc almos 
a year ago, but they are still mos 
troublesome. Oil and water pump part 
are especially hard to get. Cylinde 
heads for trucks continue to run int 
the counterdemand of the Navy for it 
engine requirements. 


Clothing 
100.3 
100.7 
113.8 
125.9 
133.5 
134.6 
134.7 
135.2 
136.7 
137.1 
137.4 
138.0 
138.3 
139.4 
141.4 
141.7 
141.8 


August, 1939 
January, 1941* 
November 
November, 1942 ... 
November, 1943 ... 
December 

january, 1944 
February 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 
98.6 
100.8 
110.2 
119.8 


Fuel, Ice, House 

& Elec- Fur- 

tricity nishings 
97.5 

100.8 

104.0 

106.2 

107.9 

109.4 

109.5 

110.3 

109.9 

109.9 

109.8 

109.6 

109.7 

109.8 

109.8 

109.8 

109.9 


Misc. 
100.4 
101.9 
107.4 
112.7 


Rent 
104.3 
105.0 
107.8 
108.0 
108.0 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.2 
108.2 
108.2 
108.2 
108.2 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel” formula. 
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ry Quiz on timely production short-cuts— No. 11 
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Par Q. At war’s end, the demand for new automobiles will total: growing mane among vive | nn cree for on 
cowed oan: ate on: interesting et just published entitled, “ ew Tool for In- 
He not CO) 5 million C0 8 million C) 12 millica dustry:’ This booklet shows how Permacel Industrial Tapes help 
almost A. Twelve million—assuming the war lasts another year. How- speed work and cut costs all along the production line. Illustrates 

mos ii ever, only about two million new cars can be produced the first many tape uses that may be helpful to you during conversion and 
ape year, so great are problems of reconversion. Because so many after. Write for your free copy today: Dep’t BW-11, Industrial Tap 
Aan industries today face reconversion problems, there is a steadily Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 
vlinder 
n int 

for it 
otal 
st of 
ving 
183.6 
10.8 

0.2 
: 5 Q. First postwar airliners will fly from Lon- Q. Prisms used in periscopes serve to: Q@. How many rivets in a Flying Fortress? 
44 don to New York in: OBendlight ()Cutglare (Filtercolors 1,000 - 50,000 C 350,000 
4? C 4hours CD 10 hours 0 16 hours A. Bend light. In a tank periscope, prisms A. About 350,000. To speed riveting, mar 
38 A. Ten hours. To protect the gyroscope mo- enable the driver to see the target without manufacturers use Permacel pressure-sensitive 
29 tors which guide big planes and other vehi- exposing himself. In grinding prisms, Per- tapes. Cold flush rivets are held in place by 
$6 cles, a special Permacel glass tape (Glasflex) macel moisture-proof cloth tape (Utilitape) Permacel’s companion, Texcel cellophane 
| is often used. This tape helps prevent electro- ~ protects polished surfaces exposed to a chem- tape, while operator works down the |! 
z lytic corrosion, prolongs motor life, increases ical bath. (One manufacturer cut rejects from This eliminates delays, prevents rivets from 
? ; safety of passengers and crew. 60% to 15% by using this tape.) falling out due to vibration, cuts costs 
6 
: 4 IMPORTANT: Our research laboratories are at your disposal for development of special tapes to meet war or postwar needs, 
54 
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Permacel Industrial Tapes 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION + New Brunswick; N:J: Makers of Jexcel Tape 
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Tungsten Saga 


The industry in America 
has expanded threefold to meet 
war needs. New uses sought to 
maintain postwar demand. 


The censorship wraps are now off the 

tungsten industry, and outsiders are 
learning what industrialists dependent 
on the tool-hardening metal have 
known for a long time—that the Ameri- 
can tungsten industry has done a whale 
of a job. 
@ Unprepared—The United States had 
virtually no stockpile of tungsten when 
the war began. If the smart men in our 
State Dept. had understood the signifi- 
cance in the huge stockpiles of tungsten 
ore that Germany began piling up as 
early as 1934, they would have known 
that the Nazis eventually planned war. 
For German propagandists had termed 
the lack of tungsten one of the main rea- 
sons for losing the World War. 

Only Soviet Russia vied with Ger- 
many ie available tungsten. The advice 
of our tungsten men went unheeded in 
the prewar days. We should have had 
huge stockpiles available at the time of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. For tung- 
sten, in wartime, is almost as necessary 
as bullets. 
© Prewar Imports Large—In the prewar 
days, the U.S. used far more tungsten 
than it produced, importing the differ- 
ence. Our prewar tungsten production 
was estimated at an average of 2,803,600 
Ib. annually while consumption was 
5,047,800 Ib. 

But despite this handicap, when im- 
ports were virtually cut off U.S. tung- 
sten producers responded gallantly, more 
than meeting requirements that necessi- 


tated threefold expansion of the indus- 
try. How the war needs were met is a 
story that now can be told after being 
blanketed by more than three years of 
censorship. 

@ Over the Hump—The tungsten crisis 
is now past. On July 1, 1944, the gov- 
ernment’s Metals Reserve Co. aban- 
doned its buying of tungsten at $30 per 
unit (a unit is 20 lb. of tungsten tri- 
oxide). This was over $5 a unit more 
than the going price and went only to 
marginal operators who needed the ex- 
tra bonus to produce at a profit. This 
program, inaugurated Nov. 16, 1942, 
really accomplished its purpose, since 
it encouraged the opening of approxi- 
mately 300 new mines, many of them, 
however, very small. 

But when Metals Reserve Co. aban- 

doned the $30 rate last July it was the 
signal that the crisis was over and that 
the government had met all needs and 
had built up a stockpile. Abandonment 
of the rate immediately closed 90% of 
the small marginal producers and Ameri- 
can production dropped more than 
50%. 
@ China a Major Source—The biggest 
source of tungsten from outside the 
United States in prewar days was 
China (70% from Kiangsi province). In 
1937 China produced 17,895 metric 
tons of concentrates containing 60% 
tungsten trioxide. That year Burma 
produced 5,925 metric tons and the 
U. S. but 3,500 metric tons. As the 
Japanese-Chinese war continued and 
the Burma road was closed, China’s pro- 
duction dropped. In 1940 China pro- 
duced 3,118 metric tons and U. S. pro- 
duction rose to 5,319 metric tons. 

All during the war, even though Japan 
is believed to have had access to much 
of China’s and Burma’s tungsten (ship- 
ping some to Germany by submarine), 
some Chinese tungsten has becn flown 


out to this country. Just how m ich » 
mains a military secret. : 
© Important Importer—Importer | ( 
nese tungsten for nearly 30 \ car ; 
K. C. Li, who claims to be the rst Pr 
discover it in his native land. jy, ]9): 
Li is chairman and chief engicer ¢ 
the Wah Chang Trading Corp. Ney 
York City. 
When customary supplies of 
from outside the U. S. began to be cy 
off, Li urged our government to a. 
quire the ore in South Americ., thy 
assuring a continued supply an 
teracting Axis purchasing (pr 
tungsten had not been purch: 
the U. S. from South America becayg 
of its low quality). Bolivia, whe tung. 
sten was discovered in 1905, is the big. 
gest South American producer. !1 1937 
Bolivia produced 1,802 metric tons of 
concentrates, and by 1940 this had been 
upped to 4,183 metric tons. 
e VU. S. Built New Plant—Li began in. 
porting the so-called off-grade South 
American tungsten ore and, to purify 
such off-grade and other tungsten ores, 
built a concentrating plant in 1940 in 
the New York Foreign Trade Zone on 
Staten Island. When this plant was 
commandeered by the Army, the Metal 
Reserve Co. built a new plant in 1943 
at Glen Cove, Long Island, within 30 
mi. of the heart of New York City 
This plant, known as the National 
Reconditioning Co., is operated and 
managed by the Wah Chang Trading 
Corp. It is unique in that instead of 
concentrating tungsten ores as mined, it 
reconcentrates, or purifies, shipments of 
concentrates or semiconcentrates which 
have been received from all over the 
world. 
@From the Far West—Tungsten was 
discovered in this country in 1898, and 
most of it is found between the Rockies 
and the Pacific Coast, although negli- 
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Nestled in foothills east of Reno, the tmy town of Tungsten, Nev., belies its importance as a vital war production 
center. But from this and similar operations of the Nevada-Massachusetts Co. comes most of the nation’s tungsten. 
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Bolting The Jolting ; 


“Jolting” is a mild word for it—the 
way these 40 mm. anti-aircraft (Bo- 
fors) guns have been knocking down 
enemy planes, jolting them right out 
of the sky. 


But in so doing, the rapid fire sets 
up a different type of jolting—a series 
of recurrent shocks—which necessi- 
tates secure mountings. 


That’s where Republic Electric Fur- 
nace Steels enter the picture—in the 
form of tens of thousands of cap 
bolts that hold down the training cir- 
cles upon which these guns revolve. 


Why use electric furnace steels for 
such a simple application? Because 
it's a most important part. Because 
these steels provide xniformly the 
strength, toughness and endurance 
essential to unvarying absorption of 
firing recoil shock and maintenance 
of a tight grip. Because machining 
can be held to close tolerances with 
exceptionally few rejections due to 


hidden imperfections in the steel. 
Because freedom from practice-up- 
setting variables effects maximum 
efficiency in mass production. Be- 
cause Republic Electric Furnace Steels 
are as CLEAN and SOUND as mod- 


ern furnace practice can make them. 


These are the same steels used for 
countless vital applications both in 
wartime weapons and peacetime ap- 
pliances. These are the steels which 
enable engineers to predetermine 
product quality—because of the close 
control and “targeting” to narrow 


OFFICIAL U S NAVY 
PHOTOGRAPH 


specifications possible only in ele« 
tric furnace melting. 


As the leader in electric furnace steel 
making, Republic is prepared to tell 
you where YOU can use these steels 
in YOUR products of today and to- 
morrow—to improve quality or cut 
production costs. Write us. Republi« 
Steel Corporation, General Offices- 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. Alloy Steel Divi 
sion—Massillon, Ohio. Export De 
partment—Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, New York. 


A NEW IDEA IN TRANE CATALOGS 


TO AID YOU IN SPECIFYING... 


TOMORROW'S HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING NOW! 


For that postwar building project you 
now have on the drawing boards, Trane 
provides a revolutionary new Products 
Catalog. Its 84 pages present a com- 
plete array of heating, cooling and air 
handling products. Products that will 
be ready the moment war restrictions 
are removed. Products that can be 
specified now. Products from the most 
complete line of its kind in the industry. 

Before the new catalog was printed, 
Trane Engineers condensed capacity 
information—streamlined roughing-in 
dimensions— boiled down selection data 
to an absolute minimum — provided just 
enough tables, charts and details to 
correctly select the products illustrated. 


You can specify the heating, cooling 


You Can Select Exactly What You 
Need From the World’s Largest Line 
of Heating—Cooling— Air Condition- 
ing— Air Handling Equipment From 
This One All-Inclusive Catalog 


and air handling equipment for any 
postwar project. The illustration of the 
product —all the information required 


_to select the product—is contained in 


this one complete catalog. 


Shortages and other wartime condi- 
tions make it necessary to restrict the 
distribution of this new catalog to those 
directly concerned with the selection, 
purchase and installation of heating, 
cooling, air handling and air condition- 
ing equipment. Architects, engineers, 
contractors, industrial executives and 
maintenance engineers—in requesting 
your copy of the Trane Postwar Prod- 
ucts Bulletin—please use your regular 
letterhead and say, ‘Send me my copy 
of PB290.” 


TRANE 


TRANE COMPANY OF 


THE TRANE COMPANY = Li 


AIR CONDITIONING + MEAT TRANSFER” 


eS Rs =... Pa pe eS = 
CROSSE, WISCONSI 
mit, TORONTO, 
/ AIR HAND 
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gible amounts are produced at Tr, 
bull, Conn.; Silvermine, Mo.; anc \, 
Groton, N. H. 

The biggest U. S. producer js th, 
Nevada-Massachusetts Co., headed jy 
Charles H. Segerstrom, with he idqyz. 
ters at Sonora, Calif. This comp:ny hig 
most of its properties in Nevada 
founded in 1918, and produces from 
70% to 75% of our domestic tungsten 

The other three members of t/ie “hj, 
four” of American production are U.§ 
Vanadium Corp. (subsidiary of Un; 1 
Carbide & Carbon Corp.), Moly 
denum Corp. of America, and t] d. 
ley Mining Co. Bradley, with its Yelloy 
Pine mines located at Stibnite. Idah: 
has been the most phenomenal pr ducer 
of this war. Drillings were first 1 
the property in search of antimony, but 
tungsten was encountered in June, 1940 


Antimony was quickly forgotten as the 
primary objective and attention concen. 
trated on the tungsten ore which, 


though low-grade, has yielded consider. 
able war-necessary metal. 

@ New Process—An excellent example 
of American ingenuity in meeting the 
tungsten crisis was the Nevada-Massa. 
chusetts Co.’s new process for disinte. 


grating tungsten ore chemically. This 
new process allowed the reprocessing of § 
“tailings” (residue ore that already had fi 


been put through the concentrating | 
weet A thousand tons of tailings are J 

andled daily at one plant. 4 

Tungsten production was pretty . vch 
hit-and-miss in the U. S. until 19349 
when Germany and Soviet Russia be 
gan buying all they could get. The 
metal is costly to get out of the ground @ 
from ore that is “first grade” when it @ 
runs as little as 1% tungsten, so the 
amount of production depends >retty 
much on the price. The highest U. $ 
price was $33.98 a unit in 1916. Theng 
the Chinese ore began to come in. By § 
1921 the price had plummeted to $2.25 § 
a unit. No U.S. production was te} 
corded that year or i1 1922 when the 
price was but $3 a unit. 
© Tariff Helped—The American tung 
sten industry got some relief on Sept 
22, 1922, when our government placed § 
a duty of 45¢ a Ib. on cingsten in im- 
ported ores. Passage of the Smoot-Haw- J 
ley tariff on June 18, 1930, upped the) 
duty to 50¢ a Ib., and since then there § 
has been no attempt to remove or rt 
duce this protective tariff. 

Tungsten producers claim they need} 
a continued tariff today since an Amer: 
can miner receives at least $8 a dav,@ 
while one in China is getting a top wagt § 
of 25¢ daily. 
e “Preclusive Buying”—Early in the) 
war, U. S. producers who were gettingf 
$24 to $25 a unit sat by and watched 
Portugal producers receive $50 a unit 
in some instances as high as $100 from 


— 
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A WINNIN G MOVE for your plant 


meet...in New York Central Land 


Can your business meet tomorrow’s war- 
born taxes and wage scales...and win? It will 
need every possible post-war advantage to do so 
...including advantageous Jocation. 


Somewhere in New York Central Land... 
somewhere along this railroad’s 11,000 miles 
... markets, materials and manpower meet in 
exactly the relation your post-war plant will re- 
quire. Let a New York Central Industrial repre- 
sentative help you find that site. 


Write or Telephone these 
NEW YORK CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


BOSTON .. . SouthStation . . . W.L. WHEAT 
CHICAGO . LaSalle St. Station . H.W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT .. Central Terminal . . A.B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E.Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . 466 Lexington Ave. . W. R. DALLOW 


In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 


New York Central 


Buy More War Bonds 


Thisis *tew York Central Land: 11 states and2 Canadian prevtanes 


KEY “PIECES” IN A POST-WAR MOVE 


MARKETS. A third of all U. S. cities 
over 100,000, 52% of U. S. buying power 
are in Central’ s territory. 


MANPOWER. 55% of all U. S. non- 
farm labor lives and works in the states 
served by New York Central. 


MATERIALS. 75% of the bituminous 
coal and 81% of the steel in U. S. cre 
produced in this strategic region. 
PORTS. 67% of the nation’s Atlantic and n 
Great Lakes traffic moves through ports in “— 
these New York Central states. 


RAIL SERVICE pia Central’s more than 
11,000 miles of modern, efficient, almost 


our government. This was due to “‘pre- 
clusive buying,” to keep Germany and 
other enemies of the Allies from ob- 
taining war-valuable imports. From a 
production of 2,069 metric tons in 
1937, Portuguese output rose to 4,858 
metric tons in 1940. 

Of tungsten reserves, the U. S. Bu- 

reau of Mines estimates that China has 
500,000 short tons of concentrates con- 
taining 60% tungsten trioxide, Burma 
has 80,000 tons, U. S. 43,000 tons, 
Bolivia 40,000 tons, Portugal 20,000, 
and Russia 15,000. The Soviets remain 
somewhat of an unknown quantity, 
since it is known that the Dzidha Tung- 
sten Combine has been developing de- 
posits of the metal since 1939. 
@ Valuable Properties—Three principal 
characteristics of tungsten are extreme 
hardness, corrosion resistance, and high 
melting point (a cutting tool made of 
18%-tungsten alloy steel can be operated 
indefinitely at red heat). 

Another industrially valuable prop- 
erty is great tensile strength. For ex- 
ample, a brick can be suspended in the 
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Acres of drums at the National Re- 
conditioning Co. warehouse (above) 
contain the nation’s biggest store of 
imported tungsten. Adding more to 
the valuable stockpile are oriental and 
occidental workers (left) of this long- 
established Chinese-managed firm. 


_ bide eliminate wear, 


air by a tungsten wire whose diameter 
is only 0.0003 in. The tensile strength 


is more than 500,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


Piano wire, generally regarded as the 
strongest wire made of steel, is only 


— over 200,000 p.s.i. 


@ New Postwar Uses?—Tungsten pro- 
ducers see many new uses for the metal 
when war days are finally over. Informa- 
tion on uses for tungsten is one of the 
main jobs of the American Tungsten 
Assn., which was formed in San Fran- 
cisco in 1937 (BW—Dec.11°37,p56). 

Principal users before the war were 
the manufacturers of high-speed tool 
steels and tungsten cakiiae (BW— 
Dec.2’44,p52). 

Producers figure that of the total sold, 

the steel industry in postwar days will 
continue to use about 90%; tungsten 
carbide and similar superhard mixtures, 
7%; electric and electronic equipment 
(including filaments in light bulbs), 
14%; and miscellaneous, 14%. 
@ New War Uses—But the war already 
has produced new uses for tungsten. 
For example, the Eastman Kodak Co. 
has developed a new glass based on one 
of the metal’s salts with a much higher 
refractive index (light-bending ability) 
than was previously available in optical 
glass. This new glass used in aerial 
camera lenses based on new lens form- 
ulas permits twice the speed of the 
fastest lens previously used by the Army 
Air Forces. Barium salts were previously 
the basic ingredients of optical glass. 
Now certain salts of tantalum, tungsten, 
and lanthanum are beginning to be 
used. 


The development of elect: 
mean an increased use of met 
sten in every vacuum tube. 

@ Tungsten-Saving Device—| 
big guns used in this war a1 
tungsten alloy. Early in the 
of projectiles for armor pier 
made of tungsten alloy but t 
was found to be too inadequat 
purpose. At one stage of the | 
cial national emergency cut! 
was devised (BW—Jun.27'42,.)75 
ing one-half to one-third of 
18% tungsten, which was rc 
molybdenum. 

Tungsten producers claim t 
been assured by steel manuf 
that this “national emergency” se 
doesn’t measure up to that in whidf 
tungsten is used, but experienced use 
will have the final say when al! types if 
steels become available and subject ; 
free choice. 

Materials surfaced with tungsten 
so tungsten ; 
used in electroplating, replacing nicklf 
and chromium in limited quantities 
the advantages being that tungsten j 
harder and more able to resist corrosiop 
One of the great inventions of the wif 
is the development of the gas turbine 
in which heat-laden air is blown againy 
the turbine blade almost after the maf 
ner of a blow torch. Only blades off 
tungsten alloy will withstand that tefl 
rific, continuous heat. 

@No Slump This Time—When th 
war ends, the tungsten industry is con 
fident that a slump similar to that afte 
the World War will not follow. Pro- 
ducers assert the outlook is bullish. The 
see great demand for tungsten created 
by reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion, and the concomitant retooling, 
and a possible consumption of as much 
as 15,000,000 Ib. a year (compared with® 
about 5,000,000 Ib. before the war i 
The government stockpile now amount: 
to about 40,000,000 Ib., but under the| 
surplus disposal law all stockpiles off 
strategic materials are frozen through| 
1945 except for use by war industries | 

But what about the price? The inf 
dustry, naturally, is hopeful that it wil] 
remain at the current level of $24 tog 
$25 a unit. Some observers predict. 
however, that it may drop to $15 a unt 
or less, and possibly even before the § 
end of the war if the government stops 
all purchasing. 

@ May Continue Stockpile—While the 
postwar demand for new metal might j 
slump somewhat when tungsten scrap 
begins to come on the market in large 
quantities, some mine owners are hope- 
ful that the government, if it dec ides 
to keep a large navy and other defense § 
precautions, will continue to mainjain 4j 
big stockpile of nondeteriorating mcta’s 
—including tungsten. 
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d with q Members of a Signal Battalion string telephone cable beside bombed bridge. This is the type of work for which the Army needed civilian volunteers 
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Te dict, it 


ta 
SEND thirty cable splicers im- 


mediately”. . . that was the gist of 
an urgent request from the Army 
shortly after the Normandy 
break-through. 

The men were needed for 
building communications lines be- 
hind the retreating Nazis. Signal 
Corps forces already there were 
doing a great job but they needed 


seas duty. A number were 
selected, granted leaves of ab- 
sence, given physical examina- 


tions and flown across the Atlantic. 


There are 59,000 Bell men and 
women in uniform. Practically all 
the Bell System manufacturing 
facilities are on war work. That’s 


the way we know you’d want it to 


| large P , 
om : be — even though it means wait- 
wt help — and quick! ‘ 
ide ing for home telephones. 
etenst & Many telephone men _ volun- 
fain a ¥ 
netals teered for this emergency over- BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
1945 IF YOU’RE WAITING FOR A HOME TELEPHONE we'd like to thank you for being so patient. 


You can be sure we are doing everything we can to make the widest possible use of available equipment. 


One of many Sly Dust Filters in Cement Plants.These 
filters are weatherproof and may be located outside. 


5 ies is a typical Sly installation. 
Hundreds of similar installations 


ore in use in connection with pro- 
duction of cement, crushed stone, 
ogricultural limestone, gypsum, 
asbestos, talc, feldspar, fluorspar, 
gold, copper and iron ore, diato- 
maceous earth, bauxite, etc. 


Sly Dust Filters collect dust gener- 
ated in such operations as crushing, 
grinding, screening, conveying, 
loading, separating, and mixing. 
They comply fully with the require- 
ments of the laws ond regulations 
of the various states. 


Ask for Bulletin 98.Tell us your prob- 
lem so that we can write you fully. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 
4749 Train Avenue + Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Air War on Insects 


Planes help to spread the 
plant-killing bug; after the war 
they'll be used extensively to 
help bring it under control. 


Aviation is both threat and promise 
in the control of plant pests and dis- 
eases. 

From January, 1941, to November, 

1944, 850 different kinds of insects 
were intercepted by U. S. plant quaran- 
tine inspectors on planes arriving from 
outside the continental United States. 
This problem will increase in propor- 
tion to expansion of international air- 
line operations. 
@ Attack Breeding Grounds—On the 
other hand, treatment of insect breed- 
ing grounds, fields, and orchards with 
standard and newly developed chemicals 
dispensed from aircraft may importantly 
curtail and, in some cases, almost elimi- 
nate pests now costing many millions 
of dollars in damage to plant life. 

The Bureau of Entomology & Plant 

Quarantine, Dept. of riculture, 
headed by Dr. P. N. Annand, regards 
postwar importation by air of plant dis- 
eases and insect pests with serious con- 
cern. 
e@ How Many Species?—Of the 640,000- 
odd species of insects and mites in the 
world, about 81,600 have been recorded 
in North America north of Mexico. At 
least 10,000 of them are more or less 
important. Some of them are beneficial, 
but most of them are bad. 

There are no precise figures on plant 


diseases, but up to 1939, about 
eign ones had come here onc 
another. There are many deli 
eign bugs and microbes which c 
survive a surface transportation 
this country, but which can en: 
few hours necessary to get her 
craft. 

@ Released in Freon—Standard 
disinfectant now is Aerosol, a s 
inder containing liquid Freon, 
serves as a carrier of a poison. \ 
valve is opened, the Freon esc.j 
gas, penetrating all parts of the fu: 
The gas does not permeate the wing 
however, inside which insects ar 

to ride. It is not believed that ; 
organisms can travel on an ai 
skin. 

Other insecticides, some mace gag. 
ous on a hot plate, also are used. Re. | 
search is in progress for materials ang ¥ 
devices that will intercept all danger. § 
ous organisms in airplanes iF 
@ Orient Insects Blocked—It is not gen. F 
erally known that when Pan America § 
Airways established its trans-Pacific line 
in 1935 Hawaiian pineapple growers be. § 
came alarmed and, unable to obtain pro. J 
tection from the government, set u 
their own program, including a man on I : 
Midway Island, to intercept insects on 
trips from the Orient. 

Experts observe that Japanese bectle; 
have occupied areas around major ait § 
ports in this country. They are not sure @ 
that the beetles got there, in all cases, § 
by plane, but they have proved by ex § 
periments that they do travel from port § 
to port by plane, and precautions are 
being taken. 4 
@ Dispensed From Planes—Authoritics } 
are certain that treatment of pests with | 


Besides “bombing” farm pests with insecticides, airplanes also improve such 
crops as potatoes by skimming over the vines and dusting them with a killing 
chemical which acts like a heavy frost to hasten development of the tubcts. 
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SOUND E@ 


No. 539 Portable 
Recorder 


Fifteen minute transcriptions play back with split- 
second accuracy. 

Where seconds count, maintaining broadcasting 
schedules or dubbing sound to synchronous-driven 
movie films, you're offered the perfect timing of the 
Fairchild Portable Recorder turntable drive. 

The motor is synchronous. The drive is positive. 
Two speeds: 33.3 rpm by worm and gear; 78 rpm by 
precision friction-ball-race stepup. The only necessary 


interlocking device to other synchronous equipment 
is the A.C. line. 


AND INSTRUMENT 


UIP MENT -precisionized - mechanically and elcctronically — for finer performance 


CAMERA 


CORPORATION 


timin 


With professional use in mind, all Fairchild portable 
recording instruments are built to meet the exacting 
requirements of the radio and communications fields 
To electronic skill Fairchild has added the plus of 
exceptional mechanical skill — skill long practiced in 
.0002” tolerance production of aerial cameras, aircraft 
sextants and aircraft computing gun sights. 


—_ 


This advertisement, — J 
aring before the nation'sra ms - 
oP munications engineers, — od 
ape the precision-mindedness © Sed 
Fairchild organization now pro 


Sound Equipme , Aircraft Sextants 
Aerial Came * 3 ic Equipment 
Radio on Find m+ Gun Cameras 
Lead Computing Gun Sights 
k 18; 

York Office: 475 - 10th Ave. New Yor Ped 
ane penprreoinl Wyck Bivd.. Jamaica 1, New Yor 
Plant: 


A Pictograph 
OF EFFICIENT DUST DISTRIBUTION 


v . 
> . " 7 it > i. 
f } ( \) ( 


Se 
~~ — a 
Figure 2— Unit-Chamber Manifold. 
never used by Buell. Disadvantages: 
uneven distribution of dust to tubes, 


Figure 1—Split-Duct Manifold is most effi- 
cient. insures uniform distribution of dust 
and gos fo all cyclones. A Buell feoture. 


CLONES 


BUELL ivan tonesron) CY 


Industrial Dust Recovery Syst 


a 5 ELIMINATES CLOGGING 
a itlelietasialll Buell Design winimiZES EROSION 


pore ting executive 


should have a copy of ‘ ore ; : 
the bulletin shown The scientific development of inlet manifolding for 


posh oe orighedust multiple unit cyclone dust collectors has played an all 

collection equipment. important part in the uniform distribution of both gas 
and dust in cyclone collectors. How proper manifolding 
is achieved in Buell Dust Recovery Systems is shown in 
the pictograph on this page. What happens when the 
dust load is not uniformly distributed, and how serious 
these disadvantages may be, is best described in the 
bulletin shown on this page, from which these two 
manifold sketches were taken. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


chemicals dispensed from airp] 
show great progress after the \ 
government may take a han 
spraying of field and orchard « 
cause the good effects of treat 
enterprising producers is off: 
glect on the part of less 
neighbors. Already private gi 
employing aircraft in the 5) 
crops. 

The miracle insecticide for t 
is DDT which the Army and \ 
been using in various militar 
drop insects with the first wh: 
initials stand for dichloro 
trichloroecthane (Report to FE; 
BW-—Nov.25'44,p53). It date 
the last century but its lethal 
bugs was only recently disco 
doesn’t kill all kinds, either: < 
cies are immune to it. 

e@ Effect on Humans?—What D! 

do to mammals, including hi 

not yet known. Areas covere: 
charge from airplanes and | 
means are being laboriously wat 
find out. Less than a pound of 
spread by aircraft on a swai 
destroy all mosquito eggs. But 

be put on swamps, or even on 
tion in a watershed, until its eff ip 
persons and animals using the wate: 
known. What it will do to pla 
still a question, too. 

Much that is already known about § 
the use of DDT cannot be told now. ¥ 
Presumably other chemicals have been § 
developed for the same purpose but not 
publicized. The Army and Navy prefer 
to let Japanese soldiers die for lack of 
this knowledge. 


CALAVO CROP IS LIGHT 


Not quite certain about the cause, 
California Calavo growers now know 
that this year they will have the light 
est crop in five years. Estimates for 
1945 are 1,000,000 boxes or 13.000, ff 
000 Ib., against 2,567,000 boxes of 
33,630,000 Ib. in 1944. ; 

California had colder weather than 
usual last spring, and that may have re § 
duced setting of fruit. Also, the avo- 
cado tends to bear more heavily in alter- 
nate years. 


The shortage will cause no consumer j 


hardship. For the avocado is still un 


known to millions of Americans. It has ‘ 


to be sold, and the Calavo Growers of | 
California, marketing 75% of the crop, 

spends money for advertising, and sup- 

ports dealers with service and sales aids | 
(BW—Aug.31'35,p20). Thus, the deal- 

ers will receive reduced supplies, ac- 

cording to their sales in past years, and 

will sell as usual until their quotas of 

the fruit have been used up. Few cus 

tomers will be aware of the fact that 

there is a shortage. 
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eauty, Inc. 


Dozen department stores 
at operate own beauty salons 
Jan association to gain edge 
oncessionaires enjoy. 


Most firmly intrenched of the leased 
tments that formerly characterized 


Dal : , 
tment store operation is the beauty 


pal 
i. ; ae 

A few stores may still lease their milli- 
ery departments, shoe repair shops, 
nd sometimes even shoe departments 
but nearly all department store beauty 
hops are now run by outside concession- 
ires. And since practically every sizable 
lepartment store in the country has a 
beauty shop, this adds up to a curiously 
specialized and unpublicized—but highly 
profitable—business. 

Independents to Organize—A new 
idelight.on this general situation is the 


@current plan of a dozen of the country’s 


Jeading department stores which oper- 
ate their own shops to organize their 
beauty salon managers into a highly 


selective association to exchange man- 
agement experience. Formal organiza- 
tion will probably. take place late in Feb- 
ruary. 

Nucleus of the group is Lord & Tay- 
lor, New York; F. & R. Lazarus & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago; and Bon Marche, Seattle. 
Membership will be limited to about 
twelve stores, each in a different city. 

Other stores whose beauty salon man- 

agers may be invited to join include 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; Bur- 
dine’s, Inc., Miami; Rike-Kumler Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; Maison Blanche Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans; Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn; Sanger Bros., Inc., Dallas; 
Frederick & Nelson, Inc., Seattle; Wm. 
H. Block Co., Indianapolis; and ‘Titche- 
Goettinger Co., Dallas. 
@ No General Change—While the new 
association obviously is inspired by the 
top management of a group of retailers 
noted for smart department store oper 
ation, few in the trade think it presages 
a trend away from concession-operated 
salons. These have proved far too suc- 
cessful to be uprooted easily. 

Arrangements between stores and 
concessionaires differ widely, but gen- 


INSECT SABOTEURS 


Destructive as fire, a pandemic of 
tree beetles (below) is sweeping 
through stands of valuable Engle- 
mann spruce in Colorado’s and Wyo- 
ming’s national forests. Already gone 
are 2,000,000,000 b. ft. of timber— 
enough to build dwellings for a city 
of +400,000—and countless billions 
more are threatened. No previously 
recorded pandemic has spread with 
such speed, according to Dr. Noel 
Wygant of the Forest Insect Labora- 
tory, Fort Collins, Colo. Control 
measures—cutting trees (left) while 
grubs are immature—are hampered by 
the manpower shortage, and German 
war prisoners are used. Little of the 
timber is salvageable. 


Here’s a sure-fire way to reduc 
fluorescent lighting maintenanc« 
—install G-E Watch Dog Starters 
Then it isn’t necessary for your 
maintenance man to remove the 
starter each time he replaces a 
dead lamp. The Watch Dog re 
mains in the socket. He simply 
resets it and forgets it. The 
Watch Dog will outlast the aver- 
age life of ten 40-watt lamps under 
test conditions. 


And that’s not all. The Watch 
Dog is a Johnny-on-the-Spot. It 
stops annoying blink cold by 
completely cutting itself out of 
the circuit. Blinking cannot pos 
sibly recur because all flow of 
current is eliminated. 


Our new booklet tells how to 
use fluorescent accessories for 
best lighting results. For your free 
copy write to Section G151-102, 
Appliance and Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric Company., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
rams: “The G-E All Girl Orchestra” 
undeay 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The 
World Today”’ news every weekday 6:45 
P.M. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Those Records 
You Kept Out of 
Sally Salvage’s Clutches... 


Are They On Paper 

You Can Trust? 

Paper Made Specially to Keep 
Them Clear and Strong? 


Weston Paper? 


Those records, documents, policies, contracts, accounts, letters that you'd shudder 
at the very thought of exposirig to enthusiastic but undiscriminating paper sal- 
vage workers —aren’t they worth the simple precaution of asking your supplier 
to put them on a WESTON cotton fibre content paper? 


Weston papers are designed specifically to carry and protect each and every kind 
of business record with the utmost efficiency and economy. Weston papers that 
were made generations ago have proved their resistance to time and to constant, 
careless handling. They are designed, created, tested and inspected specifically 
for one purpose—to be worthy of records worth keeping. For lasting peace of 
mind, remember to put those records on WESTON paper. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


erally they give the store betwe 
and 25% of the salon’s gross | 
with other specified expenses «ich , 
wages, insurance, and part or al! of thy. 
advertising charged against th ; 
Some in the trade estimate the 
sion’s net profit on beauty ser: ices , 
low as 4% to 7%, a modest cut whic 
is acceptable because the concess: on cy 
do a substantial business on t! 
premises in its own brand or brand 
beauty preparations. The lessee the 
store’s sales slips and other forms 50 tha 
the customer doesn’t suspect it 
different management. 
© Two Leading Firms—The bulk of the 
concession beauty shop busines en 
joyed by two New York firms (Selig 
man & Latz and Sophia, Inc.), which 
between them hold a good share of the 
country’s leading department store con 
cessions. 

They offer several classes of s« 
in as Many price ranges, geared ti 
with the income group served by th 
store. Other firms operate regionally, and 
there are even local beauticians wh 
| may run perhaps a single concessio 
their home town department stor 
e Aim for Prestige—A big advantage of 
the New York concessionaires is in pro 
viding operators trained in New York- 
a major prestige factor. They have, also 
an interchange of ideas, latest style de 


and sources of supply. 

The handful of independently oper 
ated department store salons has so far 
lacked this advantage, and one of the 
aims of the new association will be to 
compensate for it. 

Independents have had, however, the 
services of a third New York firm, M. 
Louis Hair Design Institute, which is 
not a concessionaire, but offers its 
clients a consulting service which in- 
cludes training their operators in New 
York. Some leaders in the beauty shop 
business believe that the hand of M 


Louis may be guiding the independents’ 
association soon to be formed. 


| TRADE GROUPS UNITE 


To present a unified front in the 
postwar business world, with the aim 
of holding present industries and get- 
ting more, two of Washington’s oldest 
trade associations have joined to become 
the Assn. of Washington Industries. 

The new organization combines the 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Federated 
Industries, both dating back to about 
the turn of the century. Edward 
Davis, director of the State Dept. of 
Conservation & Development, will be 
managing director of the new group, 
which will maintain headquarters in 
Seattle and offices in the state capitol 
at Olympia. 
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Sales managers planning for the future 
are sure of one thing—they will have 
more competition. 

For our national capacity to make 
things is much greater than ever before 
—greater in both number of plants and 
in the individual output of each one. 

In this situation Acme-Gridley 
Chucking and Bar Automatics become 
valuable sales tools, because they cut 
the cost of producing precision metal 
parts. They make possible lower selling 
prices—so more people can afford to 
buy more goods. 

It pays to remember that manufac- 
tured products do not contribute to 
permanent employment, or to net 
profits, until those products are sold. 
And that selling price is always an im- 
portant factor in building sales volume. 

That’s why every salesman is inter- 
ested in how Acme-Gridley Automatics 
can help him do a more productive job. 


Does Your Sales Department 
meed the help of this machine? 


Here is an example: 


This part was machined on a 12” RPA 6-spindle 
Acme-Gridley Chucking Automatic at a cost reduc- 
tion of 70%. There are 18 separate »perations. Time 
was cut 4/5 over previous methods—saving equip- 
ment, power and floor space—without sacrifice of 


precision. 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 13st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Gulf Ports Allied 


Cooperative program to 
increase foreign commerce after 
war launched byelevenshipping 
points from Florida to Texas. 


From Corpus Christi, Tex., to 

Tampa, Fla., the Gulf ports—still in- 
tense rivals in all competitive matters— 
have joined forces in a campaign to get 
more foreign commerce for the region 
after the war. 
e New Exports Sought—Spearheading 
the campaign is the newly formed Gulf 
Ports Assn. which will try to persuade 
exporters and importers in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley that it will be to their 
advantage to use the Gulf ports instead 
of those on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. The association lines up Tampa, 
Pensacola, Gulfport, Baton Rouge, New 
Orleans, Lake Charles, Beaumont, Hous- 
ton, Galveston, Port Arthur, and Corpus 
Christi for cooperation in all shipping 
matters of common interest. 

Supplementing the association’s ef- 

forts is the one-man campaign of Sam 
Houston Jones, Louisiana's former gov- 
ernor, who is tryiag to convince busi- 
nessmen of leading Middle West indus- 
trial centers that they should set up 
their own export departments, cut loose 
from the traditional Atlantic seaboard 
brokers, and ship via the Mississippi 
Valley route. 
@ Postwar Boom Expected—Spurring 
the plans of all is the calculation of 
the U. S. Dept. of Commerce that, on 
the basis of full employment, postwar 
foreign trade is apt to be twice that of 
prewar days, a great portion of the in- 
creased commerce originating in or go- 
ing to Latin-American markets, thanks 
in good measure to the government's 
Good Neighbor policy. 

But the association’s planning—pres- 

ent and future—takes on extra signifi- 
cance when it is realized that more than 
half the tota] tonnage handled by the 
Gulf ports represents petroleum and 
petroleum products. e association 
aims to increase the postwar volume of 
other products passing through the 
ports, a new tonnage which would 
come in handy if Big Inch and Little 
Big Inch or. on the basis of 
lower costs, divert traffic from tankers 
after the war (BW —Sep.16'44,p34). 
@ Note of Caution—High optimism for 
greatly expanded postwar foreign trade 
exists in some of the Gulf ports, but 
the Monthly Review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at Atlanta for November, 
1944, sounded a note of warning. 

Writing in the Review, Buford 
Brandis stated flatly that while the 


42 


volume of foreign trade for the country 
as a whole will be much greater than 
that handled in the immediate prewar 
years, the outlook for the foreign-trade 
position of the Sixth District ports 
(Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana) is not so favorable. The ex- 
port prospects for many of the district's 
raw materials are clouded, Brandis as- 
serted, adding that much of the opti- 
mism about foreign trade possibilities 
seems to be unwarranted as far as most 
of the ports are concerned, chiefly be- 
cause factors altering unfavorably pre- 
war trade trends of several of the dis- 
trict’s foreign-trade ‘commodities arc 
discernible. 

© Unfavorable Factors—Brandis cited 
cotton as an example; years ago, the 
export of cotton was, as far as tonnage 
was concerned, extremely important to 
many Gulf ports. For some time, how- 
ever, the export market for cotton has 
been declining, and with increasing 
cotton production in Brazil, India, Rus- 
sia, and other countries, the export mar- 
ket for cotton has slight chance, Brandis 
predicted, of ever again attaining its 
former size. 

The same gloomy prospect confronts 
turpentine and rosin, the chief naval- 
stores products which made up an im- 
portant part of the export tonnages of 
some of the Sixth District ports. Post- 


war exports of phosphate rok | 
Europe, an extremely importan 
for several of the district harbors 
this war, seem unlikely to achic 
size of their prewar tonnage 
banana ports, in addition, may 
versely affected by the postwa 
ment of bananas by air instead 
ship. 

e@ Wartime Demonstration—It 
early to cite any concrete result 
the cooperative program, but the 
sive plans focus attention on the 
rations of the individual ports to 
a bigger share of the U.S. foreig: 
merce after the war. 

New Orleans (No. 4 U.S. port for 
foreign commerce in 1941; No. 1 before 
the Civil War) offers a typical example 
of the organized planning now under 
way all along the Gulf Coast. During 
the war the port of New Orlean; has 
handled a tremendous volume of war 
cargo (1942-43 figures are not available 
but may be twice as large as the 194] 
total of 20,907,269 tons), and New Or 
leans shipping men look upon the sclec- 
tion of the port by the Army, Navy, 
and War Shipping Administration as 
tacit recognition of the port as a na. 
tional postwar outlet. 

New Orleans points to its port’s war 
record of moving unprecedented ton- 
nages with a minimum of congestion as 
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In preparing studies on which 
Gulf port expansion and moderniza- 
tion will be based, engineers will be 
hampered by the fact that tonnage 
figures on traffic in prewar years will 
not necessarily give a solid base for 
calculations because postwar export 


Foreign Trade 
Imports Exports 
1,153,240 2,824, 

707,381 1,677, 

130 168 

315 691 


Galveston Harbor, Tex. 


Texas City. 
Galveston... . 


45,815 
13,864 
Pt. Arthur.......... 26,894 
Sabine Pass Harbor. ... 
Orange 
N. » Orleans, La 
Corpus Christi-Port 
Aransas, Tex 
Baton Rouge, La 
Mobile, Ala......... 
Lake Charles, La 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, 
ae bie 
St. Andrews Bay, Fia.. 
Terrebonne Bay, La... .. 
Freeport, Tex. . ‘ 
Pensacola Harbor, Fla. 
All Other Gulf Coast 
a ae ie 


5,057 
3,263,411 
4,828 
219, 669 


1,068 ,999 
21,369 


80 , 808 
9,643 
80.273 


34,124 


How Gulf Ports Compared in 1941 


prospects of some hitherto exported 
raw materials are clouded. And fig 
ures for the war years, even if they 
were available, would be abnormal. 
Here is a_port-by-port tabulation 


of Gulf the 


1941: 


Coastwise 
Receipts Shipments 
2,291,939 25,139,922 
2,193,413 16, 

909,954 7, ° 
188,572 1,254, 


shipping for 


year 


Other 
Commerce 


10,517, 


868 ,! 


.595, 
419, 


, 306 ,871 
793,458 
513,413 


983 , 798 


388,277 


Gross Total Gulf Coast 


5,982,179 8,735,565 9,079,510 81,680,756 39,122,878 


Data from Annual report of Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 1942, Part 2. 


144, 600, 888 
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careyouct “soaks up” sound 
-,.. hushes air noise .. . won't 
“telephone” fan or other 
noises .. . is 40% to 50% 
quieter than ordinary duct. 


EASY, LOW-COST INSTALLATION, 
Careyduct eliminates six la- 
bor operations. Uses simple, 
factory or job-built fittings. 
No special tools. Adapts to 
standard grilles and dampers. 


Sh-h-hashing 


HIGH THERMAL EFFICIENCY! 
Careyduct delivers either hot 
or cold air with a minimum 
change of temperature. 


Carey duct —sn insulated 


duct made or asbestos—can be used 
in smaller sizes because it handles 
higher velocities quietly and effi- 
ciently. Careyduct—being 40% t- 
50% quieter—can handle 2500 cubic 
feet a minute easily and quietly com- 

ared with a tnaximum of 1400 cubic 
eet a minute for ordinary duct. 


Careyduct is proving itself today on 
many large industrial and govern- 
mental installations. Write for engi- 
neering data on capacities, charac- 
teristics and specifications. 


4E PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FAST AIR! 


QM a@ 


J AQUOS 
Gj, NY 
HA MUN\\) 
carevoucr itself is trim, 
smooth, good looking. Or it 
can be painted or decorated 
to harmonize with any interior. 


y 


LESS FRICTION-LOSS BY TEST 
Careyduct’s smooth surface 
and flush joints eliminate leak- 
age, “breathing” or vibra- 
tion. It’s fireproof. 


IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY CC 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO OFFICE AND FACTORY: LENNOXVILLE, P.¢ 


Other Carey Products: Industrial Insulations * Rock Wool Insulation * Asbestos Shingles and Siding * Asphalt Shingles and Roofings ° Built-up Roofing * Roof 
Cootings ond Cements * Waterproofing Materials * Asphalt Tile Flooring * Pipe Line Felt * Expansion Joint * Asbestos Wallboard and Sheathing * Miami-Corey 
Bathroom Cabinets and Accessories. 


| advance proof of what the port can do handle any anticipated increas 


, AS { after the war, even with its present merce. 
\( d Al | ( | H facilities. But New Orleans is looking @ New Canal Sponsored—Chi 
. : far ahead and the machinery of a greatly New Orleans’ postwar planni 


augmented port is being planned. Two sponsorship of a U. S.-finan 
| () R » firms—Main & Co. of Pittsburgh, and water - canal extending 
a 


. i ; vr | ’ 
SO LTEILE »: 


Stone & Webster of Boston—have been present Harbor Navigation ( 
engaged to determine what is needed to dustrial Canal) to the Gulf o 


PAPERS made fram 100% 
cotton cuttings 

r materials 

L. Brown 


bond* n ac of ordinary 


‘MOVING TO MANSIONS—A TREND 

ter costs. But it makes your , idaho’ 2 9° T \ 
Ss, 1O0e. in Because of high priorities on new building and a desire for suburban quiet, 

manufacturers and commercial firms have created a novel housing trend by 

ee moving into mansions. Newcomer to the parade is Cargill, Inc., which is tak- 

att 34 ing over the famed Rand home (above) 13 miles west of Minneapolis. In this 

; rambling $500,000 manor, Cargill will set up trading rooms, a library, cafeteria, 

and offices for.100.employees—while considering plans for a postwar commu- 

i | | » | p 1 ni \ nity on the 200-acre estate. Also acquiring a swanky new address is Reynolds 

ti EDER Metals Co. which is moving its research facilities to Winfield Hall (below), on 

BO\D PAPERS the late Frank W. Woolworth’s estate at Glen Cove, N. Y. There Reynolds 

. . will lay lines for new postwar uses for its greatly expanded light-metals capacity 

(BW —Dec.9’44,p22). Earlier leaders in the mansion movement include: Penn- 

“sylvania Salt Mfg. Co.; North American Philips Co. (BW—Feb.19’44,p54); 

and F. Lloyd Wassel, producer of Produc-Trol equipment for manufacturers 


papers, adds only 2% to !et- 


# Dorp a A 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


A MA 
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WITHOUT ADDING MANPOWER! 


OF COURSE you can do it! 

Start by cutting out the waste motion. 
Stop loading and unloading—stop piling 
and repiling—at each stage of production. 
You can move materials as a unit through 
successive steps of manufacture by using 
Barrett Lift-trucks and Skids. And you can 
prove to your own advantage what thou- 
sands of plants have already proved—that 
one man does more with Barrett equip- 
ment than 3 or 4 without it. 


Barrett 
Handling 
Equipment 


You may consider it a simple, low-cost 
expedient for war production if you wish 
. . . to save manpower while there’s such 
a shortage of it. And remember that your 
Barrett Lift-trucks and Skids will serve you 
long afterwards—when peacetime profits 
will demand utmost efficiency for lower costs, 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 
3260 West 30th Street . Chicago 23, Illinois 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd. ° Toronto, Canada 


“SP ARRETT 


ONE MAN DOES MORE THAN 3 OR 4.. 


v 


a 


. WITH A BARRETT LIFT-TRUCK 


The new Barrett 
Junior Catalog is 
agg for the ask- 


Who called this Rumpus Room an Office? 


MR. OFFICE MANAGER, do you 
feel pulled inside out, like a glove? 
Does the confusion of a crowded, 
inadequately equipped wartime 
office reduce you to a shade of your 
former self? Vitamins won't help 
you. What you need is a visit from 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.“ 


He’s called ‘‘Doctor of Offices” 
because he has many shrewd answers 
to the tangles of wartime office 
operation. Even though, at present, 


of sufficient width and depth 


Cry 
the largest ships afloat to enter iM Pos 
of New Orleans (BW—Aug.5 4p) 
It has been estimated that such a cay, 


he can’t get all the equipment he 
would recommend —he still can pull 
helpful suggestions out of his hat. 
And when it comes to planning 
postwar offices, the man is amazing 
—simply amazing! 

So call him in now, to help you 
with today’s problems. His services 
are as free as sunshine. And ask him 
for his valuable book, ‘‘Manual of 
Desk Drawer Layout.”” Just call 
your local Art Metal branch or 
dealer, or write Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


Art Metal 


Jamestown, New York 


would cut off at least 40 mi. in 
and twelve hours in time from 
ent tortuous Mississippi route 
New Orleans sponsors of th 
project are seliciting the coope 
groups elsewhere who regard ‘\e »,, 
posed new channel as necessar\ to §., 9 
ture national defense by providi 
naval and air base on the Gulf 
trial interests in the 22 Mississ: 
ley states are being urged to | 
project as offering increased inl: 
perity to the whole region throu) 
greatly improved shipping facilities jy 
| the valley. 
@ Free Trade Zone Planned—In it; 
argument to new industries, New (; 
leans is losing no opportunity to 
attention to its 24-hour toll-free indy;. 
trial canal on which private industrie; 
may build their own wharves and oper. 
ate them for their own needs without 
| any charge except land rental. The 
| canal area is now lined with war indy 


pi Val. § 
ck the 
d Pros. 


converted to peacetime production to 


and ship repair center of the Gulf area 

To supplement its physical assets, 
New Orleans is vigorously pressing a 
| proposal for the establishment of a so- 
_ called free trade zone at which ships 
| may unload foreign cargoes without ap- 
| plication of custom laws pending te- 


(dil @ 


ya Safe Ram 


Indus. 


tries which New Orleans hopes will be § 


| make the port, in addition to its im. ' 
' portance as No. | port on the Gulf in 
foreign trade, the chief shipbuilding § 


| shipment of goods abroad or entry into | 


the U.S. 

Application for establishment of the 
zone has been made to Washington 
but action has been delayed because of 
shortages of labor and materials for new 
construction, and for the reason that 
existing port facilities are being fully 
used for war purposes. 

@ Mobile’s Project—Mobile, — which 
claims the distinction of being the near- 
est Gulf port to the center of popula- 
tion in the U.S., is also conducting an 
engineering study through J. G. White 


| Engineering Corp. of New York, to de- 


termine the trade trend of the postwar 
period, and what increased dock facili- 
ties and service must be provided to 
accommodate the future commerce of 
the port. 

Mobile is actively sponsoring post- 
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war construction of a $66,000,000 canal 
which would open up a new short route 
to the Gulf for commerce on the Upper 
Tennessee River. A partially navigable 
inland water route exists now from Mo- 


| bile Bay, up through the Alabama River 


and the Tombigbee River to Columbus, 
Miss. There navigation ends within a 


| dozen miles of the Tennessee. A 39- 
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end cut around 500 miles off the present 
Mississippi route. Mobile can be ex- 
xected te drive sor ea for con- 
-rruction of this canal by the U. S. 

e Assets 
Jyysical assets which is being empha- 
sized in its campaign for greater post- 
«ar commerce is the Alabama State 
Docks. These facilities are capable of 


Promoted—One of Mobile's 


f .ccommodating 22 shops at one time, 


and include a cold storage warehouse 
and fruit terminal with wharf, a bulk 
material warehouse. and handling.plant, 
a cotton warehouse with high density 
compress, and an industrial canal wit 
numerous industrial sites adjoining it. 
The quick freezing unit has been of 
creat value to Gulf fishermen and to 
farmers when markets have been glutted 
with certain items. 

e Houston Eyes Trade—Houston, ‘Tex., 
intends that its postwar shipping status 
shall equal or better its prewar position. 
Hiouston was not opened to deep-sea 
commerce until its ship canal was com- 
pleted in 1915, connecting the city with 
Galveston Bay, but by the beginning of 
this war, Port Houston had already 
ranked for three consecutive years as 
the third leading deep sea port of the 


. U.S. in tonnage handled, exceeded only 


by New York and Philadelphia. 

‘Like New Orleans, Houston has 
made application to Washington for the 
establishment of a foreign trade zone, 
and it has other ambitious plans in the 
works. A project is already " aaangar and 
financed to bring many millions of gal- 
lons of San Jacinto water to Houston’s 
industrial area after the war, and Hou- 
ston intends to bear down heavily on 
the fact that 18 railroads meet the 
sea at Houston. This is one of the 
leading economic factors in the growth 
of Houston as a port and in its future 
bid for the commerce of Latin America. 
e A Program Revived—The Port of Lake 
Charles, La., which in normal times 
exports more rice than any other Amer- 
ican port, plans to renew the war-inter- 
rupted =o of its shipping assets. 
Only a few months before Pearl Harbor, 
Lake Charles opened its deep-sea chan- 
nel through Calcasieu Pass. The canal 
shortens the former sea route from 
the Gulf to the Port of Lake Charles by 
one-half. 

When the U.S. entered the war, 
Lake Charles ;/as engaged in emphasiz- 
ing its modern terminal facilities, its 
comparative nearness to the markets of 
the Southwest and Midwest, its location 
on the Intracoastal Canal, a harbor free 
from Gulf winds and storms, and a safe 
channel which freighters can negotiate 
day or night without the aid of tugs. 
It is these features which Lake Charles 
a stress in its renewed bid for foreign 
trade. 
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Colorado Jackpot 


Pension fund has surplus of 
$2,000,000 to be split among 
40,000 old-age beneficiaries— 
but a hitch is possible. 


Colorado’s 40,000 old-age pensioners 

will hit the jackpot in January through 
an equal distribution among them of 
about $2,000,000 remaining in the nen- 
sion fund of Dec. 31. Under Colorado’s 
statutory pension provisions, any surplus 
in the fund on each Dec. 31 must be 
distributed prorata among pensioners. 
e As Much as $190—Both husband and 
wife may draw pensions, so the dis- 
tribution will bring total pension pay- 
ments for a couple to a possible $190 
for January—the $45 regular — 
for each spouse plus the $50 share of 
the jackpot—and to a maximum of $95 
for single pensioners. 

The jackpo 

—in 1938, first year after Colorado’s so- 
called $45 pension law went into effect. 
In that year each pensioner got about 
$27 out of a pot that amounted to 
about $900,000. 
e Supplemental Funds—Despite — the 
huge 1945 split-up in prospect, Colo- 
rado voters on Nov. 7 approved a meas- 
ure by which the pension fund hereafter 
has first call on the state’s general 
funds, up to $500,000 in 1945, and 
$1,500,000 a year afterward, if needed 
to make full $45 monthly maximum 
pension payments. 

Opponents contended that this will 
mean a jackpot every year, since the 
general fund may be assessed every 
month when there isn’t enough money 
to pay pensions, and the assessment 1s 
not returnable. Hence, it would be pos- 
sible for the general fund to be drawn 
upon in the early months of any year, 
and for the pension fund to pile up a 
big surplus for jackpot distribution in 
the later months. - 
e Equivalent to a Raise—Actually the 
$50 jackpot means that the maximum 
Colorado pension has been raised to 
approximately $49 monthly for 1945. 
However, pensioners say that because 
the pension fund failed to provide 
enough money for the full $45 maxi- 
mum in many months between 1938 
and 1945, the state still owes them 
money. 

There might be a hitch in the dis- 
tribution of the jackpot fund. Gov. 
John Vivian contends that the money 
can’t be paid out until the Legislature 
appropriates it. If the Legislature con- 
curs with him and then se to make 
the appropriation, the jackpot is almost 
certain to be entangled in litigation. 
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t was hit only once before | 


2 
Plain Talk 


about 


Plastics 
2 


Piastics have become big busi- 
ness, overnight. Frankly, they have 
grown so fast (see “gures, below) 
and popular enthusiasm has cre 
ated so many plastics visions, that 
we in the industry are sometimes 
em assed. 


But don’t per- 
mit your reac- 
tions on these 
accounts to un- 
sell you. Plastics 
had to grow fast 
these war days. 
Like many a 

outhful front- 
ine fighter, plas- 
tics had a job, 
many jobs to 
do. And they’re 
doing them — in 
the i on the 
ground, at sea— 
with honors. 


Remember 
that behind that 
excited talk 
about plastics 
there’s vast solid 
accomplishment. 
Noalert business- 
man or manufac- 
turer is going to 
ignore that in his Net resin content, does 
plans for post- not ———a 
war sales. 


We at Monsanto, with a family 

of plastics that includes all basic 

» have been in an unique posi 

tion to icipate in much of that 
accomplishment. 


If you want to know more about 
where and how to use plastics in 
our company ...if you want to 
Pp up to date on news and an 
nouncements...if you want to 
capitalize after victory on the pub- 
lic’s interest in plastics... write 
today to be put on Monsanto’s mail- 
ing list. And so we can be of the 
most heip, indicate, if you will, 
your experience with plastics, how 
you would like to use them, and 
whether you have a specific prob- 
lem. Address: MONSANTO CHEM- 
IcAL ComPANny, Plastics Division, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTOY.. WHICH SERVES ManninD 


A 47-SECOND 
QUIZ O 


FACT ok FICTION 7 


= CROPS +° JOBS 


@ “JOB OR NO JOB?" 


| 
THOUSANDS OF PAY-CHECKS WILL 
DEPEND UPON THIS FLOWER. BECAUSE | 
IT HOLDS THE KEY TO AMERICA'S 
POSTWAR BUILDING BOOM. 


FACT OR FICTION? 


“elt, 


* 


2. 


Th 
YG | 
a 


@ SUNFLOWER COOKERY 
MAY CREATE A NEW INDUSTRY, WITH 
JOBS FOR MANY WORKERS 


FACT OR FICTION? 


i 
£ OVITAMIN SHOTS FOR TREES 
a WILL BE NEEDED TO AVERT A TIMBER 
: SHORTAGE, AND THUS PROTECT 
MILLIONS OF JOBS. FACT OR FICTION? 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1, Fact. Postwar construction will be geared 
to the flax crop on Northwest farms. . . for 
linseed oil, made from flax, is the world’s 
No. 1 source of paint. Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, a major carrier of the nation’s crop, is 
encouraging farmers to “plant more jobs” 
—in added flax acreage—in 1945. 


2. Fact. A new food-oil, similar to olive oil, 
and a fine flour resembling buckwheat are 
now being made experimentally from sun- 
flowers grown on North Dakota farms served 
by Northern Pacific. 


3, Fact. Strawboard, made from surplus 
grain straws baled and shipped by farmers, 
adds more than 800,000 tons yearly to U. S. 


paper box output. Northern Pacific hauled 
many carloads of straw destined to paper 
mills in 1944, 


4. Fiction. Under modern forest manage- 
ment (without benefit of vitamins), Pacific 
Northwest saw timber now standing is suf- 
ficient to rebuild all of America’s 37,000,000 - 
homes! Northern Pacific is an important 
carrier of forest products. 


USE THIS TO “STUMP 
THE EXPERTS”! sens to 


FREE 44-page FACT OR FICTION booklet. 
Fun ond facts for everybody. Address Northern Pacific 
Raiiway, Room 942, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federa| 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transportation, 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


Lead for most civilian uses will 


| stricted to the annual rate of 60% . 


consumption. This WPB action wil 
a 15% to 20% reduction in over-a 
sumption from the 1944 level t 
1945 use in line with expected s 


@Fats and Oils—War Food Administ 
tion has amended WFO 42A to 
from 70% to 60% of average quart 

in 1940 and 1941 the quantity of fat 
oils to be used in protective coatings, 
fabrics, and floor coverings for civilians. 


@ Wool and Part-Wool Hosiery—To meet 
increased military requirements, WPB now 
requires — who own or operate any 
circular hosiery knitting machines within 
the range of 48 needles to 90 needles and 
having cylinders 4 in. or more in diameter, 
or any flat bed hosiery knitting machines 


of comparable gages, to produce only all- , 


wool or part-wool socks contracted for by 
the Army and Navy. This ruling, under 
which all military orders must be accepted, 
includes manufacturers who produced men’s 
wool or part-wool socks at any time during 
1944. Any machines of this type that were 
not so used in 1944 may not be used for 
wool hose except under Army or Navy con 
tract. (Direction 2, Order M-328, as 


amended.) 


Relaxed Restrictions 


By partially suspending WFO 158.3, 
Amendment 6, War Food Adminis- 
tration has removed restrictions on accep- 
tances and deliveries of tea by packers and 
wholesale receivers for the first quarter of 
1945. WFA cautions that this does not 
mean there is any more tea available for 
the year ending Apr. 1, 1945, than was 
originally scheduled and that the suppl 
after Apr. 1 is still uncertain. 


@ Quinacrine—WPB Order M-306, govern- 
ing allocation of this chemical, popularly 
called atabrine, has been revoked. 


Tightened Restrictions 


To expand cotton tentage production 
further to meet military needs, WPB has 
issued Direction 9 to Order M-317. Be 
tween Jan. 15 and Mar. 31, 1945, this or- 
der prohibits anyone from selling or deliv- 
ering carded cotton weaving yarns, sing! 
or ply, natural or colored, white, tinged, or 
waste, except on direct contracts or sub- 
contracts from the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, or War Shipping Adminis 
tration, or on a rating assigned by WPBs 
Textile, Clothing & Leather Bureau on 
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\VPB-2842. No carded cotton yarns 
ts of 20's or coarser, or cotton roving, 
used in chenille, shag, tufted fabrics 
icts after Jan. 15. 


Corn for Alcohol—At the request of the 
\r Food Administration, WPB has re- 
the January use of corn by all 
distillers for any purpose to 50% 
th total quantity of grain, including 


alt, used during the month. 


trict 


Turkish and Terry Towels—To make more 
¢ these towels available for both military 
bnd civilian needs, WPB has drawn up size 
yecifications for towels or toweling. ‘Towel- 
Sc made on Jacquard looms and towels 
nade from this toweling are exempt. The 
fective date for material made on plain 
looms is Jan. 22; for material made on 
iobby looms, the order takes effect Feb. 6. 
(Direction 3, WPB Order L-99.) 


Price Control Changes 


OPA has added to the list of consumer 
goods on which a manufacturer may apply 
for individual price increases the following 
items: dinette sets, odd kitchen tables, din- | 


i room suites, wood shoc trees, photo- 
graphic mounts, cardboard, mechanical 
pencils, awnings, seat covers, wood chairs, 
rockers, benches and _ stools, razor blade | 
mpencts, household kneehole desks, un- | 
iinted bookcases for houschold — use 

\mendment 21, Order A-2, 


} 
under Regu- 
lation 188 } 
' 


@Used Cars and Commercial Vehicles— | 
lo keep the market stocked with the larg- 


| 
MARITIME COMMISSION | 
M AWARDS 


Diamond Power Specialty Corp. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Foster Wheeler Corp. 

(Two plants) 

Leslie Co. 

Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Mangrum, Holbrook & Elkus 

San Francisco, Calif. 
McCloskey & Co., 

Hooker’s Point Shipyard 

Tampa, Fla. 

Mid-West Heat Service 

Chicago, IIl. 
The Monitor Controller Co. | 

Baltimore, Md. 
Peabody Engineering Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 

W. A. Riddell Corp. 

Bucyrus, Ohio 
Schmitt Steel Co. 

Portland, Ore. 

Simpson Steel Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Zalud Marine Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 
Zinsmeyer Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Names and winners of the Army-Navy 
ind Maritime Commission awards for 
excellence in production announced prior 
to this new list will be found in previous 
issues of Business Week.) 
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Contact K AY } ] \ if Muskegon 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 


120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


Ws uryussed teeu racy 


Typical of KAYDON precision is this s peng roller bearing, 


4.3307” I. D. x 7.0866” 


O. D. x 2.204 


wide. KAYDON Bronze 


or steel retainers; super-precision or standard tolerances 


ROPORTIONATE to a tolerance 

of .0001” on a 6” diameter—that is 
the extreme precision with which 
KAYDON produces ball and roller 
bearings in diameters up to 120’. 
Few attempt such difficult accuracy. 
KAYDON, specializing in the product- 
tion of all types and sizes of bear- 
ings, offers an outstanding service 
that banishes the need for compro- 
mising on a “standard” bearing that 
cannot fill your exact needs. 


Atmospheric control in heat treat- 


ONS. 


ENGINEERING 


ing rarely provided by special bear- 
ing manufacturers, is available at 
KAYDON. In addition, KAYDON offers 
added services in flame hardening. 
precision heat-treating, metallurgical 
laboratories, microscopy and physi 
cal testing. 

Counsel in confidence with KAY)QN 
While vital wartime requirements 
have precedence, capacity for gen 
eral production is constantly increas 
ing. Look ahead — and plan ahead- 

with KAYDON! 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings 


laper Roller 
Ball Thrust 
Roller Thrust 


CORP. 


Spherical Roller + 
Ball Radial . 
Roller Radial + 


Ns MECmIGAN 


Every 
Industrial Executive, 
Engineer and Designer 
should see this picture 


IMPLE as bellows are, words often 
S fail to show the limitless design 
possibilities inherent in these versatile 1607 
metal diaphragms. Too often many tion 
engineers have assumed that bellows oUt 
only had application in a few fields, mor 
when actually they have been success- shee 
fully applied to scores of designs in oo 


chro! 


dozens of different industries. hic 


“The Story of Metal Bellows” is an —_ 
interesting and informative sound film, nd 
vividly showing the basic application ae not 
characteristic of a Sylphon Bellows. It . - 
shows just how a bellows converts pres- tion 
sure and temperature changes into Ry 
controlled mechanical movement, and me and 
demonstrates graphically how this move- a crn 
ment is harnessed to perform innumer- ; -— 

able tasks. ings 
+ ¥ © Bow 
This picture is one of the most thought- mt 
1. A specially designed hydraulic machine forms metal bellows provoking industrial films ever produced. 

from one-piece tubes, We are sure your organization will find 
2. Fundamental applications of bellows are shown in anima- it stimulating. Let us know when it will 

tion...may suggest how you can profitably employ be convenient to have this 28-minute 

Sylphon bellows. sound film shown to your group, at no 
3. This portion of the film explains the operating principle of cost to you. 16 MM or 35 MM film 

various types of temperature controls, available. 


+ inventory possible (BW—Dec.30'44,p7 J 
b> \ has amended its regulations to con- | 
-.« the calendar year ceiling prices now 
fect for both used cars and trucks. 
>... ously, used car ceiling prices were to 
-cduced 4% each six months and used 
mercial vehicles to the ceiling of the 
+ older model year at the beginning of 
ih year. Foreign used cars, except those 
vputactured in Canada and Mexico, are 
ccmpt from the regulation. (Amendment 
Revised Regulation 341; Amendment 4, | 
Regulation 540.) 


@ Alligator and Crocodile Skins—Dollar- | 
nd-cents ceiling prices have been an- | 
nounced by OPA for all sales of alligator | 
and crocodile skins. The new prices aver- 
acc a 34% increase over present ceilings, 
with the increases at the domestic tanner 
level. Retail prices for women’s shoes, 
handbags, luggage, and leather novelties 
made from these leathers are not expected 
to rise since the increases will be partially 
offset by reductions in prices paid abroad 
for foreign tanned skins and since manu- 
facturers and distributors are expected to 
absorb the rest of the increase. (Amend- 
ment 200, Revised Supplementary Regula- | 
F tion 14.) 


eUnplated Polished Brass Plumbing— 
OPA’s pricing formula permits manufac- 
turers and resellers to use for unplated pol- 
ished brass plumbing fixture fittings and 
trimmings their March, 1942, prices for 
chrome plated brass plumbing fittings, 
which are still prohibited. Manufacturers 
who were not making these items in the 
base period will establish maximum prices 
under Regulation 188; resellers who were 
not in the field in the base period will price 
under the General Maximum price regula- 
tion. (Amendment 65, Order A-1, Regula- 
tion 188.) 


@ Government Sales of Beds—Beds, cots, 
and mattresses now being sold by the gov- 
ermment for civilian use were given dollar- 
and-cents resale ceiling prices by OPA. The 
action took effect Jan. except where ceil- 
ings had been previously established under 
other regulations or by OPA regional offices, 
in which case it will take effect Feb. 9. Ar- 
ticles covered are two types of used double- 
deck bunk beds, including springs; one type 
of new folding canvas cot; one type of new 
mattress; and one type of new folding hos- 
pital bed, including mattress. 


pr 


Oo! 


© Steel Wage Increases—Employers affected 
by the steel wage adjustments recently 
ordered by the National War Labor Board 
are not required to file with OPA requests 
for price increases, as other employers are 
requested to do, if they feel that the wage 
increases will necessitate increased ceiling 
prices for their product. OPA is making a 
cost study of its own of the effect that the 
wage increases will have on the steel indus- 
try. (Amendment 2, Supplementary Order 
25.) 


@ Laundry and Dry Cleaning Service—To 
prevent excessive charges, OPA has tightened 
controls over prices for new services and for 
services to new commercial users, such as 
hotels and barber shops. (Supplementary 
me Regulation 44, Revised Regulation 
5.) 
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VE THIS 


A train leaves New York every day for San 
Francisco at the same time a train leaves San 
Francisco for New York. These trains require 


seven days to cross the continent. (For instance, 
the train leaving Monday arrives at its destina- 


tion the following Sunday evening.) If you were 
on the train leaving New York on Monday— 
how many eastbound trains would you 
meet by the time you pulled 

in to San Francisco? 


Many problems in the application of industrial rubber products 
have been solved within the broad scope of the Thermoid Line”. 
Thermoid representatives in all parts of the country have had 
long experience in specifying the most efficient Thermoid Prod- 
ucts for all types of installations. Working hand in hand with 
these representatives, Thermoid’s Engineering and Research Staffs 
guide Thermoid’s extensive manufacturing facilities in the suc- 
cessful solution of countless industrial rubber products problems. 


This combination has been consistently successful in widely diver- 
sified fields. Thermoid has produced results where results meant 
either an improvement in production technique or an improve- 
ment in the finished product. Why not talk over your industrial 
rubber products problem with the Thermoid representative ? 


Thermoi 
Rubber 


DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


YL te[zzAd UID4 Of UOUNIOS 


“THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING © F.H.P. AND MULTIPLE V-BELTS AND DRIVES © 
CONVEYOR BELTING © ELEVATOR BELTING e WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE © SHEET PACKINGS @ INDUSTRIAL 
BRAKE LININGS AND FRICTION PRODUCTS e MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS. 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID 


FINAN CE tue markers-pace ng) 


War Insurance 


Federal agency may reap 
$250,000,000 profit on damage 
risks, but private companies will 


share up to $20,000,000. 


Most people have forgotten about it, 

but something like $116,000,000,000 
worth of property in the United States 
and its territories is covered by govern- 
ment-written war damage insurance. It 
has been obvious for a good while that 
this venture into underwriting would 
put a comfortable profit on the books 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
The only question now is how much. 
@ May Reach $250,000,000—Barring 
robot bomb attacks or something simi- 
lar, the final answer probably will be 
somewhere between $200,000,000 and 
$250,000,000. 

War Damage Corp., the RFC sub- 
sidiary that handles the insurance, has 
taken in some $244,000,000 in net 
premiums since July, 1942, when it set 
up the present system. Losses so far 
have been negligible. 

Expenses have been equally low, since 

WDC does no direct selling. Under 
an agreement worked out in 1942, pri- 
vate fire insurance companies act as its 
agents in writing policies. The 546 
companies are reimbursed for expenses 
up to 34% of the premium, and their 
sales agents get another 5% as com- 
mission. 
@ Companies to Share—When WDC 
finally liquidates, the private companies 
will get 10% of the profits up to $20,- 
000,000 or assume 10% of the loss if 
somehow the bottom has dropped out 
by that time. As things look now, the 
10% cut of the private underwriters is 
—_ sure to reach the $20,000,000 
imit. 

WDC also offers insurance on money 
and securities under a similar arrange- 
ment with 88 casualty and surety com- 
panies. Premiums collected on_ this 
program add up to $975,000, which rep- 
resents about $3,000,000,000 worth of 
coverage. 

@ Unpredictable Risk—Since the first 
hectic days when it was getting its sys- 
tem going, WDC has had a quiet time. 
Its biggest problem, after its first year 
of operation, was to fend off policyhold- 
ers who wanted their money back. War 
risk coverage is not true imsurance in 
the sense of involving a predictable 
risk. Hence, any underwriter is likely 
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to run a big deficit or a big surplus. 

For the first two years, WDC success- 
fully stood off its critics by pointing out 
that its reserves could be wiped out by 
one real air raid and that its rates— 
which average 11¢ on $100 value—were 
far below anything that private compa- 
nies could quote. Last summer (the 
end of its second year), WDC decided 
to give all policyholders an automatic 
extension for one year without addi- 
tional premium (BW-—Apr.8’44,p108). 
This will bring existing policies up to 
July, 1945. 

ff the situation hasn’t changed by 
then, the odds are that WDC will 
allow another year of free coverage. 
@ Early Claims Troublesome—Most of 
WDC’s headaches have come not from 
its premium business but from claims 
arising during the early days of the war 
before the government was writing war 
risk policies. 

Just after Pearl Harbor, the RFC 


set up a $100,000,000 fund to 

sate property owners for losse 
enemy action. Later, Congress ; 

ized WDC to settle all iis 

from damages between Dec. 6, 

and July 1, 1942, when the poli 

tem was set up. The effect was 

tend free insurance to all 

in the U. S. and its territories { 

first six months of the war. 

@ Comes Out of RFC Fund—C, 
sation of these preinsurance claim 
comes out of the $100,000,000 fung 
supplied from the RFC and has noth. 
ing to do with the premium bu: ines 
So far, WDC has paid out a little ove 
$310,000 on such claims, of which 
around $215,000 went to property own. 
ers in Hawaii. The rest of the claims 
are scattered all over the map—Cuam, 
Alaska, Midway, a few in continental 
U. S. 

A troublesome minor category is ship 
sinking in territorial water. One of 
these cases—a claim for $1,274,674 by 
Union Oil of California for a tanker 
sunk off the California cost—has wound 
up in the courts. Most ship sinkings, 
however, have occurred outside the 


MECHANICAL WAR WORKER KNOWS THE ANSWERS 


At work in a General Electric Co. engineering office is an improved model of 
the differential analyzer—the mechanical brain that quickly solves problems 
which would keep a mathematician busy for years. Through its intricacies of 
gears, shafts, and electronic circuits, this machine works out the most complex 
equations and feeds the results to mechanical pens which express the answer 
in graph form. A photoelectric system developed by G.E. permits 14 simult: 

neous operations on differential equations fed into the “brain.” Among its 
current war tasks, the machine is working in the higher realms of such patently 
complex subjects as electronics, hydrodynamics, and aerodynamic stresses. 
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He Is The Dodge Transmissioneer 


He’s a specialist in m4 ae to work, graduate of a factory course. That insig- 


nia on his lapel means he has proved his qualifications to prescribe the most efficient 
power drive to meet your needs. He can show you new and better ways to put all 
your — into the job. 
is knowledge and experience are backed by America’s broadest line of me- 
chanical ome transmission equipment — Dodge precision-built bearings, sheaves. 
— clutches and other drive components. Transmissioneered means advanced 
esign in power drives. 

Transmissioneering service is nation-wide —there are 210 Dodge factory grad- 
uate Transmissioneers in principal cities. Whenever you have a problem in power 
application, call a Transmissioneer — your local Dodge distributor. He has the latest 
answer. Often your immediate needs can be supplied from local stock. 


DONGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U. S. A. we 
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Switalion 


to a Progressive 


Manufacturer 
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I OR some reason you're 
planning to move when the war is 
ever or you are going to expand, or 
decentralize. In any case, the im- 
portant question is where to go? 
Where is the logical town, for your 
new plant? 


The town you select must meet a 
number of requirements: con- 
venient location; good transporta- 
tion; adequate labor supply; low- 
cost plant locations adjoining rail- 
road tracks; taxes favorable to in- 
dustry; ample housing, church, 
school, and recreational facilities; 
adequate water supply (nearly 
100% pure soft water); abundant 
cheap electric power . . . you want 
all these things, don’t you? 


WHY, MAN, you’ve de- 
scribed our town: IT’s Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin you're talking 
about. Stevens Point has all these 
facilities PLUS . . . plus an excel- 
lent new airport; fishing, hunting, 
vacation spots practically at your 
back door; an excellent sewer and 
sanitation system;—all this in the 
heart of Wisconsin, close to major 
midwestern metropolitan centers. 


Address your inquiries to City 
Mayor, City Hall, or Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce. They will 
gladly supply you complete data 
concerning the advantages for your 
own particular industry, in Stevens 
Point. 


Stevens Pint 


WISCONSIN 


three-mile limit, hence are none of 


will be the Philippines. “ But 

hasn’t been able to clear any of these 
because there hasn’t been any way to 
investigate and verify. 

So far, 393 claims or notice of pros- 
pective claims for damage in the Philip- 
pines during the period of free insur- 
ance have been filed with WDC. 
involve a stated property value of 
$136,000,000, but nobody knows what 
the total will reach. 

There is a very good chance, how- 
ever, that WDC won’t have to worry 
about the Philippine claims at all. 


@ May Combine chee cane RFC 
will recommend to Congress that it 


combine war damage compensation 
with the general program for rehabilita- 
tion of the islands. One argument in 
favor of this procedure is that total 
Philippine claims prqbably would ex- 
haust the $100,000,000 compensation 
reserve in short order. 

More important, it will be almost 
impossible to tell in a cases whether 
- ye occurred before July, 1942, 
when the poli 5 ag was inaugu- 
rated, or si tole oe = 

If Congress accepts thi tion— 
as it ane will WDC ill be able 
to turn the Philippine claims over to a 
rehabilitation commission. 


GENERAL FOODS BORROWS 


Despite earlier Wall Street hopes and 
expectations (BW — Dec.23’44,p76), 
General Foods Corp. doesn’t intend to 
engage in financing operations involving 
the public sale of new securities to ob- 
tain funds with which to redeem its 
$15,000,000 of $4.50 ——— on Jan. 
31 at a cost of $108.62 a share. 

Instead, General Foods has arranged 
to finance the operation (and, with an 
eye on postwar nsion plans, also 
to secure some $8,700,000 of new work- 
ing capital) by borrowing $25,000,000 
privately through the sale of unsecured 
notes to a small bank group and an in- 
surance company. 

The major ee oe 
be borrowed from the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. of New York on 23% 
paper due in 1965. General Foods is to 
start paying this debt off at the rate of 
$500,000 every six months beginning 
Aug. 1, 1950, and, should it so elect, 
can thereafter double such ents. 

The remaining $5,000, will be 
obtained from New York’s Bankers 
Trust Co., Chase National Bank, and 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. on 
2% serial notes maturing $500,000 
every six months from Aug. 1, 1950, to 
Feb. 1, 1955, inclusive, 


Holiday Windfall 


Domestic customers of 
Georgia Power Co. get refund 
of $850,000 under order of state 
public service commission. 


Santa Claus paid a surprise visit tp 

about 85% of the electric light an 
power users in Georgia, and left in theiy 
stockings Christmas gifts aggregating 
more than $900,000 in refunds from the 
Georgia Power Co. 
@ Gross Revenues Reduced—After cop. 
sidering present wartime taxes and “par. 
ticularly excess-profits taxes,” the 
Georgia Public Service Commission had 
ordered the gross revenues of the com. 
pany reduced, with benefits going to 
“those classes of customers who had 
contributed most to the revenue of the 
company.” 

Most of the rebate went to residential 
customers, who received more than 
$850,000, the remaining $56,000 going 
to municipal street lighting customer 
The reduction lowered the average rate 
paid by domestic customers from 2.5(¢ 
to 2.27¢ per kwh. for 1944. 

@ Second Cut of Year—In a rate order 


issued last May 25, which gave annual 
savings of $1,058,000 to the utility's Ple 
commercial and wholesale resale cus car 
tomers, the commission promised to re wal 
view the effect of the commercial rate } 
reductions, together with operating ex- ans 
penses of the company, before the end 7 
of 1944 and order further revisions if 4 
they could be justified. Th 
@ Gas Rates Examined—Encouraged by fan 
the Georgia Power Co. ruling, customers hol 
of the Atlanta Gas Light Co. are hope. or 
ful of receiving a reduction in their gas y ‘ 
bills. The public service commission 7 
has cited the company to show cause fro 
why its residential, commercial, and in Hi’ € 
dustrial rates should not be reduced. $1 
Walter R. McDonald, commission 3% Agj 
chairman, said that a new contract be- § dn 
tween Atlanta Gas Light Co. and the Si 


Southern Natural Gas Co. has brought 
annual savings of $378,000 gross and 
$180,000 net to the Atlanta utility, and 
that the commission believes the saving 
should be passed on to consumers. 
The pending proceedings bring into 
issue all rate schedules of the gas com- § 
pany—residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial—and involve a much larger sum 
than the savings effected by the new 


contract. The commission’s order If y 
pointed out that the company has in ma 
effect certain special industrial rates the 
which appear to require revision. The wo 
order also charged that a general indus- fou 
trial rate schedule is not uniform in its the 
application. ‘a 

s 
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What have you got 
to lose? 


Plenty! In the average home a thief can easily 
carry away a thousand dollars’ worth of property: 
watches, jewelry, money, silverware, clothing... 

Yet it’s so easy to get complete protection 
against burglary, theft, robbery, even mysterious 
disappearance. Hartford Residence and Outside 
Theft Insurance protects all members of your 
family, all permanent residents of your house- 
hold. Covers property in the home—and when 
you're traveling anywhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Even pays for theft of a bicycle stolen 
from your boy while away at school. 

Cost? Depends on where you live. As little as 
$10 a year for $1000 insurance in many places. 
Ask your Hartford agent or your insurance broker 
about Hartford Residence and Outside Theft 
Insurance for your family. 


How to insure a “milk factory” 


cS J lll 


If you owned a factory that could 
manufacture milk, you'd insure 
the building and machinery, 
wouldn’t you? Farmers can insure 
four-le “milk factories,” 
their dairy cows! Hartford Live- 
stock Insurance protects against 
loss by death resulting from dis- 
ease, accidental injury, fire, light- 
ning, windstorm. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Aartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + Hartford 15, Conn. 


Boulder Dam or 
your future home 


Hartford Contract Bonds have 
protected huge financial invest- 
ments in the construction of many 
of the world’s biggest bridges, 
dams and buildings. A companv 
that’s fully qualified to take on the 
largest risks ... is a good com- 
pany to assure completion of your 
future home. 


You'll find it in Tacoma, Toronto, 
Honoiulu, San Juan... 


Yes, you'll find Hartford Service in 
your home town, or halfway around 
the globe. In every state of the Union, 
throughout the Dominion of Can- 
ada, in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
you'll find Hartford agents ready to 
help you get the insurance protec- 
tion you need . . . and ready to 
give prompt claim service on your 
Hartford policies. . 


Fire-fighter! 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, main- 
tained by the Hartford and other 
capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies, is an outstanding research 
and testing institution. Scientists 
fight fires every day ... by finding 
new and better ways to prevent fires! 


Did you enlist for the duration? 


War industries still need the work of 
your hands and your head. If you're 
employed in a vital war job, stick it 
out! You'll be proud that you en- 
listed for the duration. 


The Stag with millions of friends 


For 135 years the Hartford Fire Insurance Company— 
through its agents—has been meeting people, providing 
them with needed protection, making good their losses. 
During the past ten years alone, Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has paid out $200,323,677 in losses . . . the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company $164,290,040 
That’s one way the Hartford makes friends. 


TOCKS to BU 


ment ‘ 
STANDARD & POOR'S CORP. 


345 Hudson Street New York 14, N.Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
= Inc., has — a dividend 
ety cents per le on 
December 27, 1944 to wide on 

cecord as of December 16, 1944. 
E. E. CRABB, President 


ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL Sue the 


DOUBLE STROKE 


RED GIANT LIFTRUCKS 


For Skid Handling of Loads up 
to 5000 Ibs. 


fnhe 
f 


i 
f 


UCKS are extremely dur- 
economical. Can often be 


i: 


e Barrel 
Racks. 


RevoLtvaTor Co. 
2011 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 


SEC Uses Powers 


Commission, for first time, 
fails to approve security sale 
on competitive bid. Transit bond 
ruling mystifies brokers. — 


The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion is making news by breaking prece- 
dents. Recently, for the first time, it 
used its power to halt security trading 
when it suspended all dealing in Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp. common stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange (BW—Dec. 
9’44,p56). Now the commission has 
initiated another of its drastic powers. 
@ Approval Denied—For the first time 
since utility companies under its juris- 
diction were ordered in April, 1941, to 
use competitive bidding on all new se- 
curity issues, SEC has refused to ap- 
prove the public offering of an issue. 
Approval was denied on $12,500,000 
Capital Transit Co. 4% bonds after the 
securities had been purchased at a 
competitive sale by an underwriting 
group. 

Capital Transit, a North American 
Co. subsidiary operating electric rail- 
way and bus systems in the District of 
Columbia, received Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approval recently of 
a long contemplated refunding plan. 
The company promptly requested un- 
derwriting houses to submit bids for the 

sed bond issue. 

@ Syndicate Makes Offer—Only one bid 
was made during the auction period 
which closed Dec. 19. This was entered 
by Alexander Brown & Sons of Balti- 
more in behalf of a syndicate composed 
of 24 investment banking firms, one of 
which incidentally turned out to be 
Folger, Nolan & Co., the Washington 
house that is headed by John Clifford 
Folger, president of the Investment 
Bankers Assn. 

That group offered a price of 974% 
of face value for the issue, proposed to 
offer the bonds publicly at par, arid its 
bid was ectepted by the company sub- 
ject to the usual O.K. from SEC. 

@ Usually a Formality—This wasn’t the 
first occasion that only one bid had 
been toe at sales of this nature. 
That has happened quite frequently in 
the last epee: a half seam for ex- 
ample last fall (BW —Oct.28'44,p64) 
when only one syndicate bid on $1 30,- 
000,000 Philadelphia Electric Co. bonds. 

Never before had the commission 
failed to approve such a sale if the one 
bid was acceptable to the issuer. Hence, 
obtaining SEC approval of the Capital 
Transit deal was regarded in Wall Street 
as a mere formality. 

But after holding its customary hear- 


ing on the sale, SEC turned down th 
deal because it wasn’t satisfied th :t tn, 
competition had resulted or that th 
price the company was to get and th 
underwriting spread of $25 per 51,009 
bond were proper. 

e Bankers’ Opmion—Investmen: ban}. 
ing circles are finding it difficult to s& 
just how SEC reached the conc usiog; 
that it did, cially since the com. 
mission must aware that traction 
bonds have not been regarded with 
much favor by the investing public fo; 
some time and that earlier efforts tp 
form a second syndicate to bid for the 
issue were unsuccessful. 

Investment bankers don’t consider a 
24-point underwriting spread at a!! large 
in view of the selling job the offering 
might have entailed, especially in the 
face of unfavorable war news that coui: 
easily have had a serious effect on th: § 
new issues market and left the syndicate 
holding the bag. ; 


Sale Completed 


Loup River Public Power 
District will get Nebraska Power 
in 1948 unless Omaha buys it 
before that time. 


Another monkey wrench, tossed by 
Omaha's city fathers, failed tiis week 
to slow down the machinery set in mo- 
tion by a nonprofit corporation for the 
purpose of acquiring the Nebraska 
Power Co. and vesting title in a public 
agency of Nebraska for operation as a 
publicly owned utility (BW—Dec.21'4, 

74). 
° Rate Cut Voted—On Wednesday all 
common stock of the utility, a sub 
sidiary of the American Power & Light 
Co. (Electric Bond & Share system), 
was turned over to the new corporation 
upon receipt of $14,421,000. 

The transfer was carried out despite 
action of the Omaha city council earlier 
in the week reducing electric light and 
power rates by $965,000 a year, a move 
calculated to chill the enthusiasm of the 
Nebraskans who had joined in negotia- 
tions for the utility. 

@ Objects to Price—Both sides in the 
controversy favored public ownership 
of Nebraska Power Co., but the quarrel 
was over the purchase was 

Mayor Dan Butler of Omaha, leading 
the fight against the purchase by the 
nonprofit corporation, charged that it 
had agreed to pay an over-all price of 
pee $44,000,000 for properties on 
which, he asserted, the Federal Power 
Commission had placed a valuation of 
$32,000,000. 

Mayor Butler said Omaha would go 
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head with its plan for an election on 


the demnation 
ay 15, 1945, to vote on conde 

ry py Pag chic If carried out, the 

4 - ‘ondemnation proceedings would deter- 

5] - ine the price the city would pay for 


he utility. te 
Myers Behind Deal—In addition to 
te $14,421,000 paid for the common 
stock, Nebraska Power's geen stock 
:, to be retired at $110 a share plus 
accrued dividends, and its debentures 
will be redeemed at applicable call 
prices and accrued interest with dissolu- 
tion of the company to follow imme- 
iately. 

‘ According to documents filed with 
the Securities & Exchange Commission, 
American Power & Light sold the com- 
mon stock to Guy C. Myers of New 
York. Myers assigned the stock to the 
Central West Irrigation Co.—the non- 
profit corporation formed by the group 
of Nebraskans. The Irrigation Co., 
which will become the Omaha Electric 
Committee, Inc., has the declared aim 
of turing the property over to the 
Peoples Power Commission, which was 
created wd the Nebraska legislature to 
acquire the utility for Omaha, or to 
some other public agency. The commis- 
sion has been unable to act because 
of litigation. If such a transfer is not 
made by Jan. 1, 1948, the utility will 
be turned over to the Loup River Public 
Power District which lent $15,600,000 
to the nonprofit corporation for pre- 
liminary financing of the purchase. 


Veterans Loans 


, Federal guarantee on G.I. 
loans for business purposes is 


y all {limited to $2,000. Rules seek to 
ht eliminate risky ventures. 
m), 


Veterans Administration regulations 
on loans enabling discharged veterans 
to buy or start small businesses have 
been made public, thus completing the 
series of announcements covering the 
various categories of guaranteed loans 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
® Follows Pattern—Basically, the regu- 
lations on business loans are similar 
to the previously announced ones gov- 
ering loans on homes (BW—Nov.9"44, 
p66) and on farms (BW —Dec.16’44, 
p69). 

As in the case of financing homes, 
farms, or farm uipment, the maxi- 
mum amount of the federal guarantee 


of of business loans is not to exceed $2,000 
on for any one veteran. Interest may-not 
ver exceed 4%, and loans may not run for 
of more than 20 years. 


je Aware of Hazards—Brig. Gen. Frank 
‘T. Hines, veterans administrator, con- 
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Future Opportunities in 
Trade with Latin America 


There is growing interest in this country regarding 
the outlook for trade between Latin America and the 
United States after the war. 


Latin-American Views on Post-War Trade 


This Bank recently asked for expressions of opin- 
ion concerning the outlook for post-war trade 
from a number of representative Latin-American 
bankers and business men who are well equipped 
to speak on the subject. The replies, which, we 
believe, make a valuable contribution to thought 
on this important question and should help to 
promote understanding of the problems involved, 
are summarized in a recent issue of The Guaranty 
Survey, the monthly economic and business re- 
view prepared and published by this Bank. Copies 
of this issue are available to executives on request. 


The character of the service rendered by a bank is 
one of the most important factors in developing and 
handling foreign trade. The Foreign Department of 
this Bank, thoroughly conversant with export and 
import procedure through long experience and with 
complete facilities, is well qualified to assist in your 
problems involved in operating in foreign markets. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $298,000,000 
140 Broadway 
New York 15 
Fifth Avenue at Madison Avenue at 
Mth Street Oth Street 
New York 18 - : New York 21 


Member Federal Deposit Copyright, Guaranty Trost Corapany 
Insurance Corporation : ; ; ot New Terk, 1964 
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If tuna, halibut and other denizens of 
the deep list their public enemies, this 
man probably is No, 1. The fishing 
boat he skippers consistently brings in 
prize catches—and that’s no accident. 
Since his first time out with a fishing 
fleet, no trip has failed to teach him 
something. Even now—years later— 
the skipper makes each new experience 
work for him, to make each succeed- 
ing effort produce more. 

More than 26 years ago, the Twin 
Disc Clutch Company also formed the 
habit of putting experience to work in 
trial clutches. Today—you, as a clutch 
user, can profit from this habit. 

First, let Twin Disc’s broad applica: 
tion experience help you decide what 
kind of power link you need. Then 


[i(Dise 


® 
\ \ 


a 


BeeGtALIiSTs IN 


INDUSTRIAL 


WITHOUT A 
/ FINISH 


take advantage of our intimate knowl- 
edge of the best ways to build such a 
clutch. Finally, relax in the assurance 
that—with our nation-wide system of 
parts depots and factory branches— 
replacement parts are never more than 
a few hours from your job. 

You can make money with that 
simple formula—just as countless users 
of Twin Disc Clutches and Hydraulic 
Drives already have done. For a starter, 
why not write us now concerning the 
soon be building? Remember that the 
right kind of power transmission and 
control can add far more than their own 
cost to the value of a machine. Twin 
Disc CrutcnH Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, 
Rockford, Illinois). 


CLUTCHES SINCE 1938 


| the Smaller War Plants Corp. The lat. 


| reasonable normal value as determined 


| be issued on an unsecured loan. 


|‘must be repaid within a year if the 
| amount is $500 or less. If the amount 


siders business loans “probab); 
the most hazardous provisions 
G.I. Bill of Rights, since statistics sho, 
that 52% of those entering busiiess o 
their own fail within two year 

As a result, extreme care has beg 
taken in designing regulations | make 
sure that no veteran is encouraged 
borrow money to undertake any bys 
ness venture which appears forc 
to failure. 

Instead, a veteran desiring busine. 
loans must first convince the privay 
lender, to whom he initially applies, of 
his ability to handle the Joan p: )perly, 
@ Check by Field Agencies—If this acig 
test is passed, character and credit ref. 
erences are then checked for the Veter. 
ans Administration by field agents oj 
the Reconstruction Finance C rp. or 


omed 


ter is called upon to report on whether 
the veteran’s ambitions to go into busi. 
ness on his own are likely to meet 
with success or failure. 

Business loans can be made by vet. 
erans to purchase business buildings or 
real estate or to buy supplies, equip 
ment, machinery, and tools. No appii- 
cations for working capital loans wil 
be considered. Neither can the veteran 
make guaranteed loans to buy merchan 
dise, and the purchase price of the 
veteran’s project is not to exceed a 


by appraisal. 

@ Some Second Liens—In general, al] 
loans must be secured by first liens 
However, second liens are acceptable if 
the first lien is held by a federal agenc 
and it doesn’t amount to over 20% 
of the purchase price. If the loan is 
for under $500, a guarantee may eve! 


When made to provide funds for the 
purchase of real property, a loan must 
be secured by a standard real estate 
mortgage that can run for as long as 
20 years. 

Where equipment is bought with 
the proceeds, the loan must be secured 
by a chattel mortgage or conditional 
sales contract. In such cases, however. 
a loan to make an initial payment on 
equipment will not exceed $1,000 and 


is over $500, the loan can run up to two 
years; all such loans may be secured 
by a second mortgage or lien. 

@ Other Provisions—When not 
$1,000 is borrowed to buy supplies, 
the advance must be paid within a 
year; the loan in such cases, if the se- 
curity isn’t customary or practical, can 
be made on an unsecured basis. Under 
no circumstances, however, are loans 
on equipment or supplies to extend 
beyond the accepted useful life of such 
property. 


over 
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WHY YOU SHOULD CONFER WITH THE (@éace IN PLANNING YOUR 


Emgployce Confit Trogram 


The Pension Trust Division of the Chase has assisted hun- 
dreds of organizations, both large and small, in the formu- 
lation and operation of employee benefit programs. As a 
result of this expetience and of continued research, Chase 
officers are prepared to furnish pertinent information and 
to make helpful suggestions to you or your consultant. 

A plan should be constructed to meet the specific require- 
ments of each employer and his employees. Decisions 
which should be made only after careful study are: 


1. What types and amounts of benefits (retirement, disability, death, sever- 
ance) will best fit your particular case? 

2. What type of program (pension or profit-sharing) and what vehicle of 
financing (group contract, individual contracts or securities, or some com- 
bination thereof) should enable your plan to function most satisfactorily 
through varying economic cycles? 

For these reasons a preliminary discussion with Chase 
officers is advisable now. Once a program is decided upon, 
the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee would 
secure the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and 


economical administration for any trust established. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 


PRODUCTION 


Gear Shaper 


Automatic machine cuts all 
teeth in a gear simultaneously. 
Michigan Tool Co. expects rapid 
production speeds. 

A year ago rumors began to percolate 


through the machinery world that a 
new kind of gear shaping machine was 


under production test. Interest was 
whetted by stories that it cut ina 
fraction of the time required by ortho- 


dox cutters or hobbers. 

@ Simultaneous Operation—Last week 
Michigan Tool Co., Detroit machine- 
tool producer, pore the reports to 
the status of accomplished fact with an- 
nouncement of its new “Shear-Speed” 
machine—a gear shaper that cuts all 
teeth around the circumference of a 
gear simultaneously. 

Operation of the machine would be 
less difficult to fathom if it were called 
a multiple shaper. Instead of a single 
cutting blade operating horizontally as 
in a standard shaper, there is a multiple 


cutter that looks something like an in- 
verted, round peck basket with as many 
formed cutters spaced evenly around 
the inside of its periphery as there are 
teeth to be cut in a gear. 

© Cutters Retract—The work recipro- 
cates vertically by hydraulic power up 
and down inside the cutters of the bas- 
ket, the teeth on the gear being cut 
gradually as the blank is thrust into the 
nest of cutters. As the work is with- 
drawn on the downstroke, all the cutters 
retract slightly to provide room for the 
withdrawal, then Bite more deeply on 
the next upstroke. 

The trick of the machine lies in the 
way the teeth feed evenly farther and 
farther into the work, around the 
circumference. The depth of the cut 
can be controlled and adjusted, as can 
the sizing. 

This makes for real automatic opera- 
tion. The gear blank is simply laid on 
the holder. When a button is pressed, 
the flank is automatically clamped into 
— position, and the machine is 
started, reciprocating the work against 
the cutter head. When correct size has 
been achieved, the semifinished gear 
stops in position for removal and for 


MECHANIZED NUT CRACKER DE LUXE 


Swinging into capacity operations at Graceville, Fla., is one of the world’s 
largest and most modern peanut shelling and storage centers. In this massive 
white concrete plant of the Greenwood Products Co. six 100-ft. silos are inte- 
grated with the nine milling floors which feature automatic electrical equip- 
ment. Even its supplies are stowed away at the push of buttons which control 
the suction tubes that unload the peanut trucks. The plant, recently completed 
by Rust Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala., replaces one destroyed by fire. 
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quick replacement with anothe: 
@ Speeds Work—Because all tc 
cut at once, rather than one or ; 
a time as with an orthodox sh 
hobber, rapid production speeds 
sible. A 51-tooth gear, 4 in. in d 
and with 1-in. face width, can bx 
less than a minute. Shoulder gx 
be turned out proportionately fa; 
Speeds like that make it possible fo, 
the new shaper to keep up with tic gear 
shaving machines which finish ‘th, 
pieces. Since these were introduce 
about 15 years ago, one of them could 
complete the rough work done by sey. 
eral shapers or hobbers. Now thie fp. 
ishing operation will find its match, sayy 
Michigan Tool, in the rough Cutting 
process. 
@ Other Sizes Likely—The first mode 
developed handles gears up to 4in, 
diameter and 2-in. 8 wid » Which 
covers a good many ordi varieties 
Other sizes will gedbahiy be coming 
along. 
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New Thermostat 


Electronic device controls 
aircraft cabin temperatures by 
regulating heat through a unit 
in the air intake. . 


Several air transport companies are 
currently flight-testing an_ electronic 
heat-control device developed by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. for 
cabins of military airplanes. 

If the new unit produces the expected 

results, it may become standard equip 
ment in passenger aircraft in whin 
cabin temperature is controlled, engi 
neers say. 
e@ Three Heating Methods—Different 
airlines use different warming systems, 
Commercial lines rely principally on 
steam or hot air produced from jacket- 
ing engine exhaust lines for maintaining 
heat in cabins and in pilots’ compart- 
ments. Combustion heating, a new sys 
tem, is used in some military transport 
planes—the C-54, for instance. 

Whatever the method of introducing 

warmth into the cabin, the transport 
lines have continued using manual con- 
trols because of difficulties in the oper 
tion of devices for automatic control. 
Ordinary thermostats have not met the 
requirements of an airplane cabin. 
@ Quick Shifts in Climate—A basic dif- 
ference between houses and airplanes 
is that a house stands in one place sub- 
ject to weather changes which are rela 
tively gradual, but a plane can pass in 
a few seconds from one temperature to 
another perhaps 50F higher or lower. 

Conventional thermostats’ response 
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ALWAYS 


CUTS IRREGULAR LINES 
STRAIGHT LINES 


CURVES DOWN TO 34” 


adie can be gripped at 
ny position, top to rear, 
or easy balance and con- 
Price ..... $76. 


RADIUS > 


18-Gauge Porto-Shear 
weighs 5} Ibs., has uni- 
versa: motor Switch is 
conveniently located on 

ct motor h 4 
which serves as handle. 
Price ..... a. $60, 


VISIBLE 


Black & Decker Hole- 
Saws cut clean round 
holes in sheet metal, 
cast iron, wood or any 
material a hack-saw will 
cut. Made in 28 sizes, 
from %" to 4”. 


LEADING OISTRIBUTORS 


Read These Quick Facts: 


On all types of sheet metal work, Black & 
Decker Electric Porto-Shears zip through 


jobs that are slow with snips . . . cut metals 
too tough for snips . . . make clean, smooth, 
accurate cuts with a big saving of time, toil 
and trouble. Fast, powerful shearing action. 
Cutting operation always visible. Easy to 
follow straight lines, irregular patterns or 
curves down to a radius of 3/4”. 


Two Porto-Shear models—16 and 18 gauge 
—cut up to rated capacity in steel or gal- 
vanized iron ... about one gauge thinner 
in Monel or stainless . . . 50% above rating 
in copper, aluminum, lead and other non- 
ferrous metals. Can be adapted to cut thin 
sections of laminated wood or sheet 
plastics. 


For more information on Porto-Shears call 
your nearby Black & Decker Distributor. 
For new 1945 catalog, giving specifications 
and prices on more than 100 different Port- 
able Electric Tools in the complete Black & 
Decker line, write to: The Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 601, Towson 4, Maryland. 


r Sep avenywnine seus 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 


. 


to a sudden outdoor temperature  \\ ange 
brings a heating lag during whic! pas. 
senger comfort suffers. Manual c: itroj 
is subject to passengers’ crotchets 
@ Outdoor Thermostat—Minne: oj; 
Honeywell’s new unit weighs less than 
8 Ib., hence is an acceptable addition to 
either commercial or military transports 
| dead load. The big advantage claimed 
for it is that it controls heating input 
' not only by a heat-sensitive device 
mounted in the cabin but also by units 
| in the air intake. 

Thus a sudden drop or rise in outdoor 
temperature actuates the controls of 
the plane’s heating system before the 

_ interior temperature has changed per. 
ceptibly. By the time the outdoor chill 
or hot gust has penctrated the cabin in- 
sulation, the input from the h iting 
system has already been automatically 
adjusted to compensate. 

e@ Electronic Pick-Up—Small coils of 

wire are the thermally sensitive units 
Temperature fluctuations change the 
| electrical resistance of the wire. This 
tiny change in resistance is picked up 
through electronic tubes, which actuate 
motors that open or close valves or 
| dampers. 

The unit, called the Electronic Cabin 
Temperature Control System, can oper- 
ate the controls of any of the standard 
cabin heating systems. 


Food From Waste 


Brewing Corp. authorizes 
research to discover uses for 
| spent yeast in food products 
and food extenders. 


A $250,000 research program for the 

development of food products and food 
extenders utilizing the high protem 
and vitamin content of spent brewers’ 
yeast has been announced by the Brew- 
ing Corp. of America, Cleveland. 
e In Subsidiary’s Hands—The Brewing 
Corp. has a wholly owned subsidiary, 
Carling’s Inc., which will carry on this 
research. Directing the new program as 
| vice-president of Carling’s will be Wil- 
| liam A. Otis of Cleveland, former presi 
| dent of the William Edwards Co., 
| wholesale grocers, and formerly asso- 
| ciated with Otis & Co. 

Carling’s food products division will 
have as its sole purpose the development 
of nutritional foods from the byproducts 
of brewing which, until recent years, 
farmers were paid to haul away. With 
today’s feed shortages, farmers compete 
| for the privilege of buying it. 

@ Other Research Pushed—Research on 
the food values of yeast has been carried 
on intensively in many laboratories, 


| 
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WE SURE BLESSED THAT ENGINE... 


EB Written into the endless saga 
of the sea is the story of the 
. ei S.S. James G. Maguire, Liberty 


Ship. Her supreme test, decreed 
it is for all ships, happened East of the New Hebrides. 
here, alone in the loneliest of all oceans, she met her 
leadly adversary, a surfaced enemy submarine. 
All who manned the S. S. James G. Maguire knew life 


lepended upon the mute, impersonal machinery deep 


n her hull. Could a ship rated at 11 knots outdistance 
n enemy submarine of unknown speed? Suddenly, then, 
at lifeless metal and power became meaningful, vital. 
For two grim hours the ship fought for her right to 
urvive—and survive she did. Plus performance of her 
ngine won the race and the sub was lost far astern. 
There was talk that nightin the engine room; reverent 
alk of supefb seamanship and how a 2500-hp Hendy 


HENDY PRODUCTS 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION » Steam Turbines, Turbo-generetors, 
Diesels, Gears, Valves and Gates, Dredges, Mining Machinery 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION © Mofors and Generators 
ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 


engine with safety valves screwed down and throttle 
wide open had driven the S. S. James G. Maguire at the 
“impossible” speed of 15 knots, four knots more than 
her rating. She had set her own pace, This they knew 
for sure when she docked at the end of her New Heb- 
rides-Chile run. Five days had been cut from the previous 
Liberty record. 

Often and boldly men bless machinery that does much 
more than its specifications promise. The history of 
Hendy reveals many examples of this emphasis on ulti- 
mate quality—a prideful history of plus value jobs. 

And today, under the limitless demands of war, each 
Hendy plus value product—whether Crocker-Wheeler 
generators or motors, Hendy Diesels, steam turbines, 
turbo-generating plants, or reduction gears —is proving 
it will always deliver its emergency reserve. 

Hendy engineers are available to help you personally 
whenever your plans include precision power equip- 
ment for the mechanical, electrical or hydraulic fields. 
Inquire at your nearest Hendy office. 


sosuua MMR non wonns 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


SUNNYVALE, CA LIP OR NH I 
Brench Offices: BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - SETROIT 


WEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - WASHINGTON 


BAKER TRUCK 
with /Opaalor 


does work of 7 men 
with hand trucks 


kv hy buy obs 


—Releasing these men for productive work 


@ This company uses a Baker Low-Lift Truck for its material handling 
operations in connection with the manufacture of high alloy special 
resistance wire, and welding rods, The truck unloads raw materials from 
freight car or highway truck, transports them to the foundry, stores the 
ingots and moves them on skids to storage yard or to reheating furnace, 
where they are prepared for rolling into 242” square bars. After bars 
have been cut into billets and ground, the truck carries them on skids 
either to storage or to other reheating furnaces, to prepare them for 
rolling into strips or round stock. 


Weights per trip vary from 3,000 to 10,000 lbs., trips vary from 100 to 
500 ft. Hundreds of tons of skidded metals are handled in the course of 
a week by the one truck. Formerly, this work required as many as 7 men 
with hand trucks. These men have now been released for actual production 
work—helping to solve the company’s manpower problem. 


The new Baker Catalog No. 52 describes many case 
histories showing how Baker Trucks effect similar savings 
in a wide variety of installations. Call your nearest 
Baker representative or write for your copy today. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 West 25th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Lid. 


Baker inpustriAL TRUCKS 


| 


| 


spurred in 1940 by the develop nent 
by A. C. Thaysen, British chem. ¢, of 
new strains —, palatable £ iyo; 
In the summer of 1943, An! ise; 
Busch, Inc., at St. Louis announc < the 
production of a synthetic meat frop 
new yeasts, with added flavors 
Aug.14’43,p96). Other derivative. we; 
vegetable cheeses, soups, and miifin 
Standard Brands’ Fleischmann Yea 
Co. is up to its ears in product research 
but its executives won’t talk. 
@ Development Secret—Most of the 
yeast industry’s developments are being 
hoarded for postwar revelation, and 
their possibilities are considered enor. 
mous. One of the richest sources of nat. 
ural vitamin B and 50% protein 
values of yeast have long been known 


Soybean Resins 


General Mills produces an 
adhesivefromsoyoil, developed 
with Agriculture Dept., for use 
as hot melts or in solvents. 


It’s a far cry from Wheaties to ad- 
hesives, but General Mills, Inc., has 
bridged the gap. G.M.I. is produting- 
on a pilot plant basis—new polyamide 
resins derived from soybean oil. 
@e Hot Melts or Solvents—Availabl 
commercially on a limited scale, the res 
ins are offered in sevéral forms, as hot 
melts or in solvents. The resins are 
used with or in such products as package 
labels, spirit lacquers, printing inks, 
alkali-resistant coatings, gaskets, and 
can-sealing compounds. In food pack 
aging they serve as heat-sealing adhe- 
sives, and can be applied as hot melts or 
—from alcohol solution—to _ glassine, 
waxed glassine, and similar papers where 
rapid heat-sealing, grease-resistant, and 
moisture-repellent films are desired. 
Obvious market for this new line is 
General Mills’ own packaged foods, but 
its sale will be general and production 
will be expanded when equipment and 
manpower are available. 
@ Agriculture’s Find—The plastic sub- 
stances originally were developed at the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture’s northem 
regional research laboratory in Peoria, 
{ll., under the name “Norelac.” Com- 
mercial development proceeded in col- 
laboration with General Mills. 
Produced in a pilot plant at the mill- 
ing firm’s research laboratory in Min- 
neapolis, the polyamides carry the im- 
posing chemical title: “ethylene diamine 
polyamide resins of dimerized and tr- 
merized linoleic and linolenic acids of 
soybean oil.” 
@ From Soybean Oil—Harry Bullis, 
G.M.I. president, describes the resins as 
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z duct development in the use 
pe oil, and thus in line with 

neral Mills’ policy of fuller utilization 
: soricultural commodities and estab- 


i a 
, hment of more markets for farm 


broducts.” 

Produced as dark amber-colored sol- 
is. the resins melt at 95C to 100C, and 
re soluble in various common solvents. 


EYNTHETIC IRON OXIDE 


Iron oxide paint will no longer have 
» come in the single characteristic 

slor of “red barn” paint, but will be 
vailable in a —— of hues ranging 

om orange-red to blue-red. 

The Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
ct Paul, is turning out a “synthetic” 
ron oxide with new potentialities. Its 
xecutives recently explained to a group 
of paint manufacturers that natural iron 
oxide pigment is simply a purified form 
of iron ore obtained in Missouri and 
Pennsylvania, and imported from Spain 
and Iran. Their synthetic product starts 
out as iron pyrites, or common fool’s 
gold, and is transformed by heat and 
controlled chemical action into prac- 
tically any kind of red pigment desired 
for paint and roofing materials. 

The company isn’t giving out any 
figures on present production, but says 
that the demand is “very great” for 
military and essential civilian purposes. 
Ingredients are not restricted, but the 


machinery and equipment to produce 


it are, hence they cannot now go into 
production for general civilian use. 


SANOTHER JET ENGINE 


Curiosity about what Westinghouse 
Electric & ms Co. would do in jet 
propulsion while the General Electric 
Co. and other manufacturers were capi- 
talizing on the public interest in reac- 
tion engines (BW_Nov.4'4417) was 
artially satished this week. Westing- 
ouse disclosed that it has been develop- 
ing a jet propulsion engine for the U. 3 
Navy. 

When development is completed, 
Westinghouse claims, its new engine 
“is expected to produce more pounds of 
thrust for a given amount of weight 
than any engine brought from abroad 
for study.” Westinghouse claims its 
development is the first completely 
American design. (The General Elec- 
trie gas turbine engine was developed 
from the original design worked out by 
RAF, Squuioen Leader Frank Whittle 
of England. ) 

Important to all types of reaction 


engines, Westinghouse technical men | 
say, will be a new high temperature alloy | 


developed especially for the new jet 
propulsion engine. The new metal is 
designated K-42-B. 
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PROVING GROUND 
horse Fewer 


With a Clayton Moto-Mirror Dynamometer, you can 
instantly see whether you are getting all available horse 
power from your trucks or buses. Right in your own shop, 
but under actual operating conditions, you can check the 
mechanical condition of each part, in relation to the com- 
plete vehicle. 


As you “drive” your equipment through the full range of 
speeds and loads, necessary adjustments and repairs are in- 
stantly indicated . . . breakdowns are prevented . . . repairs are 
accurately checked ... performance is improved and the life 
of the equipment is extended. 


Clayton Moto-Mirror Dynamometers, for the first time, pro- 

vide laboratory-accurate dynamometers at a price within the 

reach of all fleet operators. Savings in fuel and maintenance 
will quickly pay for this equip- 
ment, many times over. Write 
for Catalog 61. 


| 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 


PRINT WEIGHTS 
.-STOP ERRORS 


Biggest forward step in weight control—PRINTED 


gt 
ov! 


with split-second speed. 


adaptable to scores o 


TOLEDO 


SCALES 


Weights are solving more an 
keeping problems for industry! 


SIMPLE—even with green help 
wartime speed—PRINTWEIGH heeps weight records straight! 


RAPI ts accurate, printed weight records in the operator’s hand 


PRINTWEIGH 


more weighing-book- 


long hours, greater fatigue and 


DEPENDABLE—prints BIG figures ... unmistakably big.s.on thick tickets 
.-.On large or small sheets...on strips... with extra copies. 
aoenet~Guesny proved throughout industry, Printweigh is 
weighing operations. 

Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


“This Mike Can How Safe Your Tire 1s” 


oT long after the war, garage men 
will put that tire of yours in a tank 
of fast-vibrating water; then a super- 
sonic microphone will record the de- 
flected sound waves to indicate the 
invisible (and visible) breaks or cracks 
in the casing. Once vulcanized, the 
cracks you couldn't see will prevent 
future blowouts or slow ruin of the tire. 
But only precision on @ mass-pro- 
duction, low-cost basis will make such 
equipment universally possible. 


scription has been our business for the 
last 30 years—with the demands of war 
only increasing our knowledge of pre- 
cision techniques that keep costs down. 
If you have a postwar precision prob- 
lem you might find it interesting to 
discuss it with us. 
(Below) Some|of the many 
h ds of our preci 
parts that help “Keep ‘em 
flying and fighting.” 


SSTASLIGHED tert 


Precision equipment of every de- — Let's all back the attack—Buy EXTRA War Bonds 


ia 


| to protect the glass float which registers 
the percentage of antifreeze in a cod. 
| ing solution but to insure the visibility 


| “electroplating of all types of aluminum 


NEW PRODUCT: 


Antifreeze Tester 


Newest edition of the Freezgig 
the pump-type antifreeze teste: map, 
factured by the Lacey-Webber (Co. )y 
E. Water St., Kalamazoo 2, is « Lipped 
with an outer barrel of extrude l enite 


lose-acetate-butyrate plastic is not op} 


of the float markings through an in 
herent resistance to condensation. 
The float is large enough to carry §5 
scale divisions plus a revolving calcu 
lator which automatically shows the 
amount of antifreeze required for pro- 
tection at a given temperature in add 
tion to providing figures for every type 
of antifreeze. The cooling-system capac 
ties of all popular makes of trucks and 
cars are listed on the outside of th} 
barrel. 


“Alumon” 


A simplified process, said to enable 


. both rack and bulk work,” is based 
on Alumon, a new chemical formuls 
tion of the Enthone Co., 491 Elm St, 
New Haven 2, Conn. Procedure con 
sists in cleaning metal parts in the usual 
manner followed by a short dip in 4 
solution of the patented chemical to pro 
duce an “active alloy base which can be 
subsequently copper- or silver-plated 
After the work has been given a shot 
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The Strangers 


It happened in France the other day. One of the 
bitterest ironies of our age of war... An American soldier 
whose father had died in Flanders’ fields without ever 
having seen his infant son — gave his life for the future of an 
infant son he in turn had never seen. 

Three generations of strangers ... and now what of the 
third generation? Will this child, too, grow up to inherit all 
the old lies, the mistakes, the weaknesses that go to make up war? 
What is it that his father and his father's father 

died for? 
Already, we're dusting off the solemn aphorisms about not 
having died in vain, and we'll build a bright new 
. marble cenotaph to his unknown father. But it 

‘isn’t enough. Brother, it isn't enough! 
- We will emerge from this war the most powerful nation on 
mB > earth. Our Navy and our Air Forces will be twice the size of all others 
combined — our manufacturing productivity will equal half the 
world’s total capacity. If we can't enforce peace with that kind of cub — 
and if we can't make jobs building houses for our sons to live in as well 
as by building tanks for them to die in — then God help us! 

Today, the engineers of the basic machine tool producers stand ready to help the 
men of government and of industry to plan now for reconversion to a 

strong and prosperous America. 
One of these is a Bryant man. We urge you to call him in today, for time is running out! 


OMPANY Sescne's3'2 


Preview of'a 1945 


TF 


Office 


getting things done 


What's on the Pres.’s desk? 


An ingenious electronic device 
that takes his dictation at 
highest speed . . . frees his sec- 
retary for other work. 


What's the girl doing? 
Saving typing! She files wafer- 
thin, unbreakable discs record- 
ed by boss for future reference. 


What's the typist doing? 
Transcribing letters at amazin 
speed. Discs sound as aoe 
as the boss's direct dictation. 


What's the VP carrying? 
A portable recorder. He mails 
dictated discs back to office to 
keep his work moving while 


What's the GM doing? 
Talking long distance re big 
contract. The recorder does au- 
thorized phone recording, for 
filing without transcribing. 


4 


What's the SM doing? 


He’s burning midnight oil dic- 
tating a sweH idea which just 
hit him. He'll mail it via “live 


copper plate, it can then b 
plated with other metals 
nickel, chromium, gold, etc.” 
Present applications are pre: 
confined to plating alumin 
equipment and other military a 
Since work plated by the pro ca 
be subjected to severe distortion wis, 
out flaking, and the plate can be read; 
soldered,” peacetime applications 
likely to range from automoti patt 
and home appliances to mechan cal pep. 
cils and costume jewelry, 


Rotary Cooker 


Several months of commercial rest2y, 
rant operation lie behind the Groctchey 
Rotary Cooker, new product of th 
Groetchen Mfg. Co., 126 N. Unio 
Ave., Chicago 7. It promises not on); 
to speed short orders but to put ney 
precision into the traditionally inaccy. 
rate terms of “rare, medium, or wel. 
done.” 

Backbone of the machine is a vertical, 
motor-driven shaft which supports two 
heavy, 29-in., cast-iron, cooking disks, 
revolving them at a constant speed 


away. 
* e * + 


NEw DAY is here in office 

procedure! Communica- 
tion is speeded up, improved. Ideas are 
put into tangible, permanent form with- 
out writing. Executives return from trips 
with correspondence up to date. Author- 
ized telephone recording saves costly 
misunderstandings. Meetings are kept on 
the beam and infallibly recorded. 


These and many other time-saving, money- 
saving advantages are now possible be- 
cause of the revolutionary SoundScriber 
electronic voice recorder . . . an amaz- 
ingly simple, low-cost office or portable 
recorder which uses a wafer-thin, un- 
breakable, mailable, fileable disc. 


voice” disc tonight! 


What's special about this meeting? 
The minute it’s over they'll have a record of 
everything exactly as said and agreed upon. 


Now available for essential uses. For | 


demonstration and sample disc write to: 
The SoundScriber Corporation, 
Dept. B13, New Haven 11, Conn. 


Copyright 1945, The SoundScriber Corp. 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC BUSINESS RECORDER 


Most revolutionary 


office equipment since the typewriter 


through a complete circle in exactly f 
five minutes. Cooking takes place under 
the reflected heat of special gas bumes 
that impinge their flames on fire brick 
and provide a constant temperature 
of 850F. Steaks, chops, fish, hamburg: 
ers, what-have-you are laid in aluminum 
casseroles that have been preheated to 
450F in one or the other of the two 
top compartments of the machine 

If you want your steak “medium,” 
the cook places its casserole on one of 
the iron disks through the centermost 
of three doors opening to each disk, and 
it will be delivered automatically in 
four minutes by means of a conveyor 
at the machine’s right. If you want the 
steak “rare,” it is put in a left-hand 
door to get a three-minute broil; if 
“well-done,” in a right-hand door to 
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1945 


Covering the Seven Seas 


Wherever ships sail and men fight, Raytheon Electronic Equipment is there 

to serve the men that fight. That’s why today, all of Raytheon’s energies and 
resources are geared to the continued production of large quantities 

of chis vital equipment. , 

When war ends, Raytheon Electronic Equipment, as well as other advanced 


Raytheon electronic developments, will be avail- 
able for communications, transportation, navi- AYTH F 0 
gation and industrial electronic controls. R bE N 


Tune in the Raytheon radio program: “MEET YOUR NAVY,” every Saturday 
might om the entire Blue Network. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


Devoted to research and manutacture of complete eiectronic eqn t; receiv: 
ing, transmitting and hearing aid tubes; transformers; and voltage stabirers. 
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NEVER WILL DRIVE “LAST SPIKE” 


Continual Improvements of 
Line, Equipment and Operations 
Mark Railway’s Progressiveness 


On January 6, 1893, Great 
Northern became a transconti- 
nental railway, when a line extend- 
ing eastward from Puget Sound 
was joined in the Cascade moun- 
tains with track pushed westward 
from the Great Lakes. 

The construction crews posed 
that wintry day for the traditional 
“last spike’’ picture. But, actually 
the job of building and improv- 
ing Great Northern never has 
stopped—in good times and bad! 

Great Northern constantly has 
been improving its roadbed and 
structures by reducing grades and 
curves, laying heavier rail, build- 
ing stronger bridges, boring time- 
saving tunnels, including the 
8-mile Cascade Tunnel, longest 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


flatcars and placed in position. 


Steel rails are lifted by crane from G. N. 


Typical of the railway’s for- 
ward-looking policy is the major 
track relocation project now un- 
der way on Great Northern’s main 
line through the Flathead River 
canyon, bordering Glacier Nation- 
al Park in the Montana Rockies. 
Here three tunnels are being blast- 
ed through solid rock to eliminate 
several sharp curves. 

A real “‘last spike” has not been 
driven on Great Northern— and 
never will be! 
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Historic “last spike” picture, taken January | 6, 1893, when crews 
joining G. N. tracks from the Great Lakes with those from Puget Sound. 


QUEBEC 


TOTES 


New, heavier rails and tie plates are 
spiked to chemically treated ties. Mainte- 
nance crews give daily attention to roadbed. 


S are 
ainte- 


udbed. 


vet the full cooking cycle of five min- | 
tes. If there is a job of roasting or ; 
saking to be done, it can’ be handled 
» one of the casserole-heating compart- 
ents at an appropriate temperature. 


‘RotoValve” 


\ new spring retainer on the Roto- 

ive for the inlets and exhausts of auto- 
ynotive engines is said to free it from 
spring pressure every time it is in open 
josition during the firing cycle. Thus, 
according to its manufacturer, ‘Thomp- | 
kon Products, Inc., 2196 Clarkwood 
Rd.. Cleveland 3, it is free to rotate 
slowly in its seat during operation. | 

Results, based on actual operations 
in Continental truck engines, include 
la new freedom from pitting, burning, 
ind sticking usually attributed to depos- 
its of carbon and gum. Since the valve 
js constantly lapping itself lightly into 
a good seat, periods between grindings 
promise to be lengthened. Since the 
alve stem is also turning constantly, | 
it can distribute its lubrication to de- 
rease wear on stem and guide and to 
forestall formation of gum and carbon. 


THINGS TO COME 


Water from efficiently man- 
aged municipal supplies of the- 


future will be as free from taste 
and disease organisms as any from 
a mountain spring. It will be 
treated with chlorine as at present 
to kill off lurking germs, but any 
lingering taste of chlorine will be 
eliminated by a supplementary 
treatment with chlorine dioxide. 
And any chlorphenol taste or odor 
resulting from the chemical com- 
bination of chlorine with traces of 
organic matter carried by the 
water promises also to be killed off 
by the chlorine dioxide. 


@ Platings to Stick—Still in the ex- 
perimental stage, but holding 
promise of adding to the life of all 
sorts of forthcoming products 


plated with nickel or chromium, 
is a new process for bonding the 
glistening surfaces to the underly- 
ing parent metal. The plated piece 
~clectric toaster housing, automo- 
bile bumper, dental tool, what- 
ever—will be passed through a 
high-frequency inductor which 
will cause it to heat itself suffi- 
ciently to fuse base metal and 
plate together. Gone will be the 
familiar line of demarcation be- 
tween the two, and with it prac- 
tically all possibility of the plate’s 
flaking off in service. 
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THE WORLD'S “SWEET TOOTH” 
NEEDED 


a Otte Scaatihig, 


Back in the early nineties John Wesley Hyatt, who had many 
inventions to his credit, including Celluloid, was working on 


a mill for crushing sugar cane. 

It was a massive mill and no bearing then in existence 
could stand up under the heavy load imposed. 

So John Hyatt set about designing a new kind of bearing — 
a bearing with rollers of steel held in a cage. This new bear- 
ing did the job and the world got more sugar, and American 
industry received a boon to machine design—the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing. 

Today the world rolls on Hyatt Roller Bearings—motor 
cars, trucks, railway cars and locomotives, industrial and 
agricultural machines of every kind, as well as tanks, guns, 
planes and other equipment essential to winning a victorious 
peace. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


Let Gaylord Packa g Experts 


P\.. . « lly 


on impoftant part of 
reconversion probjems 
ond your future sales and 


odveftising poli 


ian ame 
mum m strength with minimum weight, finer printing processes better 
finishes, ve designing than ever before. 


Today, when you are working on your | plans for reconversi 
“and postwar production, Gaylord's packaging experts can 
constructive help to you. Just éall your nearest Gaylord o 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW 
“ 


ee = ns 
GA NER CORPORATIO 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES... FOLDING CARTO 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco « 


Jersey City * Seattle ¢ Houston ¢ Ipdiandpolis « Los Angeles ¢ Oak- 
"~~ Enno tienen ieee e Columbus ¢ Tampa 
Fort Worth ¢ Detroit « Cincinnati e Des Moines « Oklahoma City 
Portland ¢ Greenville « St. Louis e San Antonio ¢ Memphis ¢ Milwaukee 


Kansas City « Bogalusa ¢ Weslaco « New Haven e Appleton 
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MARKETING 


Trial by Publicity 


OPA’s Bowles looses radio 
attack on the publicity tactics of 
stove manufacturers incampaign 
against “no-profit” pricing. 


Administrators of other gover: 
agencies have often envied the unor. 
thodox publicity tactics of OPA’s Che: 
ter Bowles. Currently the price admin- 
istrator is getting Washington p! 

for the use of such tactics in a coun- 
terattack in an industry publicity drive. 


e Blasts Stove Makers—In a recent week. 
ly radio address, Bowles unveiled what 
he called the efforts of a “small group” 


of stove manufacturers to force OPA 
to grant higher ceiling prices for their 
products by “counterfeiting public opin- 
ion behind closed doors.” 

Specifically, Bowles charged that the 
manufacturers had engaged a New York 
City publicity firm which, in turn, dis- 
seminated their protests through the 
medium of a group of well-known econ- 
omists, thus concealing the real origin 
of the campaign. 
eA New York Firm—Bowles refrained 
from naming names, but news travels 
fast in Washington. It soon became 
known that the publicity firm was the 
Institute of Public Relations and that 
the economists went by the name of the 
Economists Committee on Reconver- 
sion Problems. 

In a letter to Rep. Lyle H. Boren, 

chairman of a House subcommittee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, Bowles 
indicated that the manufacturers behind 
the campaign were “mainly companies 
which before the war were large, low- 
cost producers.” He added that these 
manufacturers are now largely con- 
verted to war production. 
@ Bowles Cites Earnings—In his radio 
talk, Bowles disclosed that an OPA 
survey of a “substantial group” of stove 
manufacturers (according to the insti- 
tute, 27 out of an industry total of 
over 200) showed that the industry as 
a whole is earning on the average three 
times its prewar profits. For companies 
concentrating on war work, said Bowles, 
earnings are four times prewar. 

The Institute of Public Relations is 
headed by John W. Darr, and those 
who heard Bowles’ speech quickly iden- 
tified Darr as “the gentleman who came 
into touch with certain members of the 
stove industry” and with Bowles’ state- 
ment that “he saw that this little group 
of manufacturers wanted higher profits 
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offered his services to get these 
ofits for them.” ; 
Follows Darr Pattern—The technique 

stove manufacturers’ complaint 
“yeminiscent of the case which pro- 
ary medicine interests presented 


ell food and drug bill 


wetal 


ainst the bi 
1 years ago through the medium of a 
‘ied Joint Committee on Sound | 


yo. 


Democratic Consumer Legislation, 
hich Darr was credited with having 


ganli ed. 


‘The consumer witnesses who testified | 


nder the aegis of the J.C.S.D.C.L., | 


an offset to various women’s groups 
hich were plumping for the bill, ap- 
-ared a year later to renew their fight 
painst the bill but this time as repre- 
pntatives of a National Council of 
onsumers & Producers, another Darr 
eation (BW—Report to Executives; 
W-—Apr.22'39,p39). 
The Committee—Through news arti- 
the New York Times, the 
purnal of Commerce, and the Com- 
ercial & Financial Chronicle, the 
embership of the Economists Com- 
ittee on Reconversion Problems was 
lentified as: Prof. Roy Garis, Vander- 


ISIBILITY UNLIMITED 


erbert F. Lehman, sales manager of | 
eneral Motors’ Frigidaire Division, 
plains to T. A. Arminio, a branch 
presentative, the firm’s new portable 
ut for training refrigerator mechan- 
‘. Operated by a standard com- 
essor, the system of glass tubing, 
ges, and valves shows exactly what 
Eppens inside an electric “icebox.” 
id because of its mobility, this 
so-tramer” can provide good fac- 
ty-type training anywhere—without 
inging the trainees to the factory. 
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3. An architect wonders... 


Does O15 


easly oe 


2. A professional man inquires .. . 


4, A department store manager asks... 


otill make elevators? 


Certainly! We've never been out of the 
elevator business, although our engineer- 
ing and manufacturing facilities have 
been working 100% for the Armed 
Services. 

It is true that we have manufactured 
vast quantities of parts for guns, ships 
and aircraft for the Army, Navy and 
Air Corps but, because vertical transpor- 
tation is essential in the production and 
handling of munitions of war and in the 
operation of aircraft carriers, we have 
continued to produce a large volume of 
passenger, freight and special purpose 
elevators. 

We have been too busy with war work 
to say much about the future. 


But now — representatives in our 244 
offices are ready and waiting to work with 
architects, engineers, and owners in the 
pteparation of surveys, plans and esti- 
mates on new elevator installations or 
the modernization, repair or maintenance 
of existing facilities. 

Your action now will expedite future 
deliveries. Production will begin as soon 
as material and labor are no longer re- 
quired for war goods. 


JUST LIKE MOTHER’S 
Going into 34-0z. camouflaged cans at a Swift & C: 
is one of the Army’s new “home cooked” ration 
and candied sweet potatoes. 
(above left) represents a minor part of the billion- 
pounds of military meats which Swift, Cudahy, Armour 
and Wilson packed at Kansas City during 1944. A majo: 
portion is ready-to-cook beef, frozen and packed in 52-1| 
cartons (above right) needing only 1.1 cu.ft. of carg 
space. In addition to several typically American dishes, 
Swift is also canning a special entree for Russia (below 
left). Called tushonka, it is made of fat cooked pork, 
spices, hot peppers, onions, and plenty of lard. 


This hand-packe: 


bilt University; Dr. Jules 1. Bogen, New 
York University; Dr. John Chapman, 
Columbia University; Dr. Neil Caroth- 
ers, Lehigh University; Dr. W. I. King, 
New York University; Dr. Ray B. West- 
erfield, Yale University; Dr. Ivan 
Wright, Brooklyn College; Dr. W. W. 
Cumberland, Wellington & Co., New 
York City. Dr. Bogen is also editor of 
the Journal of Commerce. According to 
Darr, Dr. Wright has acted as secretary 
of the group. 

The news articles reported the com- 
mittee’s fears that OPA pricing policies 
would prove a deterrent to rapid and 
orderly reconversion of industry by 
ignoring the profit motive. 
ePrice Relief Offered—As specific 
illustrations of these policies, the com- 
mittee cited recent amendments to 
Maximum Price Regulation 188 (which 
covers a wide ae of consumer dur- 
able goods) and MPR 64, the stove pric- 
ing order. 

The amendment to MPR 64 provides 
that a manufacturer who seeks price 
relief for the reason that he is, or soon 
will be, operating at a loss can receive 
a price increase (1) sufficient only to 
cover total costs, or (2) sufficient to 


bring his price in line with that of 


competitive manufacturers, whichever 
produces the smaller increase. 
e “Right to Protest”—The institute’s ac- 
count of the stove manufacturers’ cam- 
aign differs sharply from that of 
owles’. In a statement issued after 
Bowles’ radio blast, Darr pointed out 
that the manufacturers were merely ex- 
ercising their constitutional right to 
protest a government action. The man- 
ufacturers, said Darr, are not opposed 
to price control nor are they demanding 
higher ceilings from OPA. They are 
merely objecting to the pricing “‘for- 
mula” employed by OPA, which per- 
mits manufacturers to recover their costs 
but “ignores completely the profit mo- 
tive.” 

Darr’s statement refers to “the factual 
material put out by the manufacturers, 
through the cooperation of the Insti- 
tute of Public Relations,” but this is pre- 
cisely the issue around which Bowles 
built his attack. 

e Hits Presentation—Bowles’ criticisms 
were addressed not so much to the 
manufacturers’ arguments as to the way 
in which they were presented; and to 
the point that, with an apparently 
nonpartisan group of economists carry- 
ing the ball for the manufacturers, their 


own names had somehow become di- 
vorced from their cause. 

According to the institute. the econ- 
omists committee was independently or- 
ganized to consider various broad prob- 
lems of reconversion and interested it- 
self in the stove pricing order when it 
was brought to its attention by the 
institute. 

Bowles said that OPA’s information 
(furnished, incidentally, by members of 
the stove industry itself) was that only 
14 stove manufacturers had participated 
in the institute’s campaign. Darr reports 
his impression that the committee from 
the industry with which the institute 
dealt represented some 100 companies. 
e Active Again—Darr states that the 
institute did not actively solicit the 
stove account as Bowles’ statement 
would seem to imply. According to the 
institute, the stove manufacturers’ cam- 
paign was “active” last spring—during 
the congressional hearings on the new 
price control bill, then was “dormant” 
for several months, becoming active 
again following OPA’s issuance of the 
stove pricing amendment in August. 

Up to now, the institute and the 
stove manufacturers have made no plans 
for a public rebuttal to Bowles. 
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OUR POST-WAR PLANS 
AY BE AFFECTED BY 
>UR PRE-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


1¢ dis 


ecol- 
tly or 
prob- 
‘ed it: i . 
we *t Product improvement ~ production economies — these are 
y the the horns of your post-war planning dilemma. 
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nation 
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Bearing directly upon the solution of these problems are 
the developments which have resulted from over 35 


ipated FOUNDRIES , years of enterprising metallurgical research. New electric 
eports TE 9 gieihhiliaet eigenen furnace alloyed metals—revolutionary advancements 
> from Henry Street Plant 


© Lamsine, micmioam in the techniques of casting these metals—the use 
stitute Contritugal Fusing Co. F ll aid 
ae © sarrempons, 1owa of the latest developments of science for metallurgica 
t the ~ control—these are the means placed at the disposal 


it the of alert management by C.W.C. experience. 
ement PRODUCTS OF C.W.C. METALLURGICAL 


to the me eenuaneD Basic innovations in casting methods offer unlimited 
juring ee ee ee freedom of design impossible to achieve by 
e new held om. poe sired “dams gan pote tae other methods of manufacturing. Investigate C.W.C. 
mant” Sidindid Uisdes end Gheeiee developments and facilities and their effect upon your 
a ttnibeieaeei enemies 010.0, ton talline post-war products and market. Consult with 
ct for producing Electric Furnace Alloyed Steel. our metallurgists and engineers. 
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“SAMPBELL, WYANT & CANNON FOUNDRY CO. 
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leer , pronounced Mamiya... Persian for bitumen or mineral pitch 
found in the mummies of the ancient Egyptians. Thus did they seal against 
disintegration by the elements, thus did they seal against destruction; by 
means of black pitch and fragrant balsams. 

Modern machines, too, must be sealed against destruction...sealed against 
the loss of oil which protects their vital bearings. 

National Oil Seals keep that oil where it must stay for safe and uninter- 


| 


Tunes in Court 


Music publishers finally 
are assured of a trial in long 
controversy over radio ‘ating 
of popular songs. 


The controversy that has be« 

ing for some years between mu 
lishing houses and the Ameri 
bacco Co. as to whether th« 
Strike Hit Parade radio progra 
a true rating of the nation’s mo 
lar tunes week by week is now 
be hashed out in court. 
@ Unfairness Charged—Advanc 
sic Corp., one of four music pul 
houses affiliated with Warner B: 
tures, Inc., brought suit in a N¢ 
court last summer charging t 
song “Don’t Sweetheart Me” h 
unfairly treated in Hit Parade 
with consequent loss of sales. 

On petition of Foote, Cone ¢ 
ing, advertising agency handli: 


| Lucky Strike account, the suit 


dismissed. The music company 


| diately filed an amended con 


rupted performance. National Seals make possible the unprecedented | 
| Music Corp., another Warner subsid- 


achievements of these machines . . . planes, tanks 
and tractors; electric motors and dynamos; of 
countless other intricate mechanisms which can 
be depended upon only as long as oil remains in 
contact with their vital bearings. 

Wherever shafts move, there you will find 
National Seals keeping the oil in place... seals 
that are engineered in the world’s most modern 
plants devoted entirely to oil retention problems. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City; Calif. 
Plants: Redwood City, Colif., and Van Wert, Ohio 
Arrowhead Rubber Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NATIONAL 


OIL AND FLUID SEALS 


Wherever shafts move 


and the court recently decided t 
allegations of unfair competitio 
of sufficient substance to merit 
Music publishers have tried t 
their gripe against the Hit Para 
legedly “arbitrary and capriciou 
ings to court several times befo 
each time Lucky Strike’s dismiss 
tions have been granted. 
@ May Try Again—Within the past 
year Edward H. Morris & Co., Inc 
(affliated with Bing Crosby), brought 
suit charging that its song “Pistol Pack 
in’ Mama” was being discriminated 
against (allegedly because it was not 
suited to the vocal talents of Hit 
Parade star Frank Sinatra); and Remick 


ary, took a case to fede’al court, alleg- 
ing that “Time Waits for No One’ 
was not getting a fair break. 

Lee Eastman, attorney in all three 
suits, says the Remick case will prob- 
ably be presented again. 

F.C.&B. spokesmen vehemently deny 
that the songs are picked to suit tastes 
of performers or other individuals or are 
snchoped on the program to build sus 
pense—as the publishers allege—but 
point instead to an elaborate system ot 
selection through surveys of sheet music, 
juke box, and record sales. 


| @ Boost Sales—Both sides agree, how- 


| ever, that selection of a song for the 


e 


Hit Parade means about 200,000 copies 


| of sheet music sales and brings a pub- 


lisher between $60,000 and $70,000, in 


| addition to influencing its popularity on 


other radio programs. 
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Price violators in rayon 
-ess industry spurn OPA’s plan 


‘inally 
long 
i ating 


pagency sues for damages. 


Stew 
Pub- 
n To 
Lucky 


Ol 


sus profits, the clothing industry 
regularly posed for the OPA its 


iT! 


Sives ouchest enforcement problem. 
POpu- Civil and criminal actions against 
lue to undreds of price ceiling violators have 
esulted in aggregate fines exceeding a 
| Mu. nillion dollars, but they haven't brought 
ishing about any marked improvement in 
Pic. compliance with OPA orders (BW— 
York MB Apr.29'44,p88). ; 
it its ¢ Deal Proposed—More interested in | 
been getting goods to consumers at ceiling 
stings prices -or less—than in collecting treble 
damages on violations, OPA through en- 
Beld forcement officials attached to its New 
g the York office tried a new trick last sum- 
Wa 


mer; instead of hauling 160 rayon dress 
manufacturers and ‘obbers into court, it 
attempted to strike a deal with the 
alleged violators of MPR 287, constitut- 
ing 20% of the industry, under which 
they would have paid OPA a sum equal 
to 5% of the reported overcharges and 
“rebated” the remaining 95% direct 
to the trade. 

The “rebates” 


plaint, 
it the 
| were 


trial 


» take 


but were to have been 


| peti- 


for which no extra charge would be 
made, and which would in effect estab- 
lish underceiling prices. Each manufac- 
turer was to be allowed to determine the 
extent of his own overcharges and the 
amount of his restitution on a self- 
audit basis. 

¢ Too Few Accepted—After months of 
negotiations, conducted through the 
Afhliated Dress Manufacturers, Inc.: 
the National Dress Manufacturers 
Assn.; and the Popular Price Dress 
Manufacturers Group, OPA succeeded 
in selling its “leniency plan” to only 
81 of the accused manufacturers and 
jobbers. 

So OPA called off its deal and filed 
suits in New York’s federal court for 
treble damages aggregating more than 
$462,000. For many manufacturers, 
failure to beat the rap will mean virtual 
bankruptcy. 
© Wage Doubt Blamed—OPA’s leniency 
program was unquestionably motivated 
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how @™ in part by the failure to arrive at a 
the #% complete and quick understanding with 
pis J the mdustry on the implications of a 
pub- 64% wage increase given the industry's 


0, m 
y on 


workers by the National War Labor 
Board in April, 1943. 
The industry figured that this wage 
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», rebate overcharges to trade, | 


made in the form of added dress values, | 


Notoriously a business of cutthroat | 
tition, slim margins, and pre- | 


"peter: scum eons 
Said the Stenographer to the Accountant: 


I like our new letterheads .. . they save 
time and look far better. 


Said the Accountant to the Stenographer: 
Our higher quality record-keeping papers 
save time, too... and last longer. 


bese brought paper scarcity 
and made necessary getting 
more pieces per pound. Stationery 
and record-keeping papers were 
made thinner. Thanks to cotton 
fiber quality, thinner papers are 
available that are superior in 
every way than the usual weights 
of paper made only of wood pulp. 
When peace comes, profit by the 
lesson war taught in choosing 
paper for modern business. Letter- 
heads of cotton fiber are stronger, 
last longer and permit more erasing 
... They feel like quality, better 
representing your organization. 


Permanence in records requires 
cotton content paper. In wartime 
your record-keeping papers had 
their quality improved by an in 
crease in the percentage of cotton 
content. Now you know that a 
cotton fiber paper does a bette: 
job. You reduce waste and the 
paper lasts longer. 

When you buy such papers, 
specify PARSONS. Then you'l! 
use the finest cotton content 
paper, made by a mill that spec- 
ializes in paper for modern busi- 
ness, made to reflect and record 
the quality of your organization 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY e HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


increase could be included as part of 
its direct labor cost in computing price 
ceilings under the complicated formula 
prescribed by MPR 287. But OPA 
contended that the price control law re- 
quired labor costs to be figured as of 
March, 1942, except when a specific re- 
quest for a price increase was made to 
OPA in conjunction with a labor board 
action for a wage boost. No such re- 
quest was made at the time of the labor 
board case. 

@ Won't Be Lenient—Filing of the suit 
doesn’t completely outlaw the SSi- 
bility of OPA’s striking a deal with the 
manufacturers, but OPA is annoyed 
with the failure of the industry to accept 
its first offer, and it’s a fair bet that any 
new compromise formula won't be as 
lenient as the first. “We don’t intend 


to be Santa Claus next time,” say OPA 
officials. 


Stores to Expand 


New buildings, renovations, 
and branches planned in effort 
to hold wartime volume. Trend 
extends across nation. 


Retailers, anxious to hang onto war- 
gained customers and sales records, are 
in almost unanimous agreement that 
store expansion and modernization are 
essential if postwar business is to con- 
tinue at anything like the present rate. 
Already plans are accumulating on ar- 
chitects’ drawing boards, disclosing a 
triple trend among store owners toward 
suburban expansion, metropolitan re- 
building, and general overhauling. 

@ Best & Co. to Build—The number 
of ambitious plans is growing steadily, 
and a few examples indicate the pattern 
of the postwar defense being planned 
against loss of customers by the nation’s 


Fifth Ave. shopping district, 
admitted that it is the prin 
mysterious $3,000,000 pur 
months ago of the old Union , 
building and adjoining pro ertic 
Fifth Ave. and E. 5lst St A, 
$2,940,000 twelve-story store ind 
house building will be erecte:|. ( 
ing of buildings on the site, 
compasses about 25,000 sq.ft. 

area, is under way, and the 

ture will be built as soon as inate; 
and labor are available. 

@ Macy’s Will Expand—Best & Co 


abandon its present location at Pal 
Ave. and 35th St., but such well-knoy J 


stores as McCreery’s, Russek’s, !’rankiy. 
Simon & Co., Lord & Taylor, and: 


Altman’s this week reaffirmed t 
in the midtown area. 
R. H. Macy & Co. believes in 5) 


ban expansion, and intends to iplicat 


its Bronx (N. Y.) Parkchester | 


INCH yp 
Jamaica, L. I., and perhaps in Brookly; 
['wo smaller department stores hay 
been purchased in Macon and August 


Ga., which will supplement Mac 
large Atlanta store, Davison-Paxon ¢ 
In Bowling Green, Ohio, a Macy af 
ate, Lasalle & Koch, has purchased 1 
Froney & Co. and plans improvement 
which will cost more than $100,00 
e Branch Units Planned—In Tex 
Neiman-Marcus of Dallas plans 
establish branch units in Los Angele 
Houston, and Amarillo, as well as to 
pand the present Dallas organizatioy 

Famous-Barr Co., in St. Louis, ; 
member of the May Co.’s department 
store chain, has announced the mos 
expansive of the plans so far. The com 
pany will spend $7,500,000 to remode 
its present twelve-story building and t 
build three three-story stores in suburbs 
of St. Louis, a downtown garage, and 
a seven-story addition to its warehouse 
@ More New Buildings—Also on the list 
of cities due to share in the ambitious 

ostwar plans are: 

Portland, Ore.—Meier & Frank has 
bought the seven-story Portland Hotel 
building and plans to develop this 
square block as offices, converting the 
vacated store space into selling arca 

Pasadena, Calif—Bullocks Inc. plansa 
new quality store in a park-like area 
featured by indoor and outdoor te: 
rooms, a restaurant, and roof garden. 

San Francisco—I, Magnin & Co. will 
build a nine-story store to handle ap 
parel and accessories exclusively. 

Richmond, Va.—Miller & Rhoads, 
Inc., will double its present space w ith 
a new twelve-story store on the site of 
the present four-story building. 

Similar expansion plans have been 
developed by Burdine’s in Miami; The 
Hub and Spiegel, Inc., in Chicago; and 
Frost Bros. in San Antonio, to name 
only a few. 


department stores. 

Best & Co. (women’s and children’s 
specialty shop), continuing the north- 
ward march of New York’s historic 


Once the proud home of the exclu- 
sive Union Club, another Fifth Ave. 
brownstone structure (left) is the 
latest victim of New York retailers’ 
postwar plans. Best & Co., women’s 
and children’s specialty shop, will 
build a twelve-story store on the site. 
Opposite the razed club house (be- 
low) is a mansion built by the late 
W. H. Vanderbilt, which, according 
to report, is also slated to make way 
for mercantile expansion. 


(A ILD LOI 


gg 
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... and that strike settled the bowling cham- 
pionship of Greenfield. 


it Pig 
— There had always been friendly rivairy be- 
and } tween the Rotary Club team and the Kiwanis 
ee In the third game of this season’s match, the 
0 subur Kiwanis were eight pins to the good when Bob 
mary: / took the ball to roll the last frame. With a fine 
aaa swing, he let fly... Ten pins toppled over. And 
shay the Rotarians were the champs! 
Fr we Independent, prospering, patriotic, the peo- 
on ( ple who live in the thriving smaller cities and 
| hey towns take an interest in each other and in the 
ceil world at large. They want to know what goes 
000. on in state and nation. They like PATHFINDER 
Ping ‘ re for its complete, reliable and interesting survey 
Angeles p of general affairs and world events. 
S to a Z Edited in Washington, this alert news weekly 
my presents the news factually, but smartly written. 
irtment ; Its editors and writers see eye to eye with the 
Mire people of the smaller communities, supporting 
emoded : whatever promotes their well-being ... Some- 
= how, when these folks read advertising in PATH- 
¢, and FINDER, they’re impressed differently from city 
“house dwellers who scurry through the pages of metro- 
eo politan publications ... Consider too—in the 
aggregate, these home communities make up a 
large share of the country’s consumer buying 
power... They contain 56 per cent of all retail 
outlets in the U.S.A. PATHFINDER well repays 


ase the rapidly increasing investment in its pages 


e area ) that experienced advertisers are making. 

ir tea- 

len. 

O. will ss. 

le ap 7s sr ae 

> with = 

site of a ae NEWS WEEKLY FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
GY PATHFINDER BUILDING + WASHINGTON, D. C. 

‘> YY, yf ADVERTISING OFFICES 

> bm VAC Philadelphia, 230 W. Washington Sq. + New York, 420 Lexington Ave. 

»; and Too Chicago, 180 North Michigan Ave. © Detroit, General Motors Bidg. 
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“VOICE-COVER” MILES OF PLANT 
with BELL VOICE PAGING EQUIPMENT 


oc ai acme In addition to complete “voice- 
; coverage”—for broadcasting pag- 
f ing calls, news and instructions — 
this typical BELL Voice Paging 
System provides for plant-wide 
programs of recorded music. It is 
installed in one of: the world’s 
largest automoble plants, where 
some areas are more-than a mile 
from the broadcasting point! 


A convient “rack-and-panel” ar- 
fangement permits Bell units to 
be combined to fit any need — no 


matter how large or small your plant may be. You 
can divide your plant into any number of “voice- 
coverage zones,” and select the areas you wish each 
program to reach. BELL Voice Paging Equipment 
is assembled in rugged, compact units — designed 
for long, hard service and easy, low-cost expansion 
of re-arrangement. Write today for details. 


BELL 


SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 
1187 Essex Avenue, Columbus 3, Ohio 


13, Ohio 


Cn 


clevelan 


Arming for Battle 


Zenith gets FCC approval 
for high-frequency transmitter, 
thus formally siding with CBS in 
scrap over postwar television. 


Zenith Radio Corp. has been lend. 
ing active support to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in its fight to per- 
suade the Federal Communications 
Commission that television broadcast. 
ing should not be resumed on it pre- 
war standards but held up until an im. 
proved service with better definition 


and color can be instituted on higher 
frequencies (BW—Nov.4'44,p88). Now 


it is getting ready to help CBS fight it 
out on the postwar firing line. 

@ New Transmitter O.K.’d—Last week 
Zenith got FCC approval to install an 
experimental transmitter which will Op- 
erate in the higher frequencies and 


attempt to expedite an improved color ff 


system. 

The attitude of so powerful a factor 
in the equipment manufacturing bus. 
ness is not to be lightly dismissed 

If the FCC, as seems likely, sets 

aside television channels both in the 
lower prewar frequencies and in the 
new ultrahigh frequencies, CBS will be 
faced with the job of keeping RCA, 
which wants to capitalize on its prewar 
television patents, from running away 
with the ball. 
@ Obsolescence Argument—The CBS 
game will be to try to persuade manu 
facturers not to make sets on the pr 
war standards and consumers not to 
buy them, arguing that the equipment 
is likely to become obsolete quickl; 

Zenith, never anxious to be pushed 
into television, has argued along these 
same lines for years. For instance, just 
recently over the signature of its presi 
dent, Comdr. E. F. McDonald, Jr., it 
bought space in a house furnishings 


trade paper to decry television as “the § 


$64 billion question.” 

e@ Reluctant But Alert—Zenith, which 
doesn’t stand to capitalize on any basic 
television patents and regards the pr 
mature introduction of a service as 4 
threat to its well-established equipment 
business, may not be anxious to see 
television burst on the scene. 

But technically, it has always kept 
abreast of developments and been pre- 
pared to jump into the television set 
manufacturing business when necessary 
To that end it has for years had a 
standard television transmitter function- 
ing atop the Field Building in Chicago, 
and just recently it got FCC to change 
its license for that station from an ex 
perimental to a commercial basis. 
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Shaper of Things To Come 


With final victory certain, it is 
only natural that industry’s think- 
ing should turn to plans for produc- 
tion for the post-war world. 


What about these plans? Can a 
nation that has done the “impos- 
sible” in forging weapons of war 
turn the full power of this amazing 
energy into fashioning the imple- 
ments of peace? Can men return- 
ing from the world’s battlefronts 
count on good jobs and a real 
chance to “go places”? 


Why not? What’s going to hold 
us back — when we have records like 
that of the metal-working industry 
to inspire us? .. . 


1. When the call came for planes, 
tanks and guns, the metal-working 
industry responded by tripling its 
production in a few short months. 
Today, its output tops by seven 
times the highest peacetime mark. 


2. Average machining speed has 
been boosted 400 per cent. And 


this has been done despite unheard 
of demands for precision. 


3. What this industry has done to 
stretch critical materials is “one for 
the book”. Saving 600,000 machine 
hours and enough aluminum to 
build 550 bombers on a single job 
is but one of a thousand examples. 


4. Such sensational processes as 
stretch pressing and “superfinish- 
ing’ have been developed to gain 
priceless months of time and give 
our weapons the greatest power 
and precision in the world, 


Jenkins can think of nothing that 


iS Re 
JENKINS VALVES 


holds higher promise for the shape 
of things to come than this brilliant 
record which is so typical of Amer- 
ican industry’s wartime achieve- 
ments. And Jenkins ought to know 
-for it has been our privilege to 
supply these industries with untold 
thousands of valves. Jenkins knows 
that this country can count on its 
metal-working industry for great 
post-war opportunity — just as this 
industry knows that “Jt pays to 
standardize on Jenkins” for superior 
valve service in war or peace! 


enkins Bros., 80 White St., New — 
‘ork, 13; Brides rt; Atlanta; Leas . 


Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago. en 
— Bros., Ltd.,° Montreal; a roy 
ndon, England. 


SINCE 1864 


For every Industrial Engineering, Marine and Plumb- 
ing-heaiing Service . . . fr 
Corrosion-resisting Alloys . . . 125 to 600 Ibs. pressure. 


Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


Bronze, lron, Cast Steel and 


SUCCESSFUL 


EXECUTIVE 


AVAILABLE 


A man in his early forties who 
has served important companies 
as vice-president and general 
manager, director of sales, works 
manager, consulting engineer 


Corporate heads, financial institutions, 
trusts or banks who own and operate 
companies or who are planning man- 
agement changes should consider the 
services of this capable administrator, 
in whom we have every confidence. 

He is available either for a key 
executive post in an important manu- 
facturing organization, or as partner 
in a small company, preferably in the 
east. He has an intimate knowledge 
of factory management with a back- 
ground of experience in metals, plas- 
tics, machinery and other fields. 

High character, resourcefulness and 
energy, ability to handle men, to plan 
and produce—these qualities, plus the 
desire for wider usefulness, combine 
to fit him for an opportunity promis- 
ing enough to attract him from his 
present responsible position. 


Please address ‘‘EXECUTIVE,"’ care of 
WILLIAMS & SAYLOR, INC. 
271 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


into 
Pendleton, strategically located, offers 
and cultural advantages. 


Fs 


The Columbia River Basin is now coming 
its own. 
industrial, commerce 


@ The huge new Columbia 

River power, irrigation and transpor- 
tation developments open up a new frontier of 
American opportunity. Pendleton occupies a strategic 
location in this great development, with unrivalled 
transportation by rail, air and highway, good indus- 
trial sites, excellent labor conditions, abundant 
water, and a friendly, progressive community. Lo- 
cated in one of the world's richest agricultural coun- 
ties, an enormous producer of wheat, peas, livestock 
and lumber, Pendleton now has definite needs for 
various t of mercantile establishments, machine 
shops, and manufacturers of products from ‘ 
cereals, leather, metals and textiles. Ideal living 
conditions. Accessibility to American and_ foreign 
markets, low property taxes. No sales tax. Write for 
engineer's industrial report and literature. Pendleton 
Chamber of C Dept. 10, Pendleton, Ore. 


Atlas in Radio 


Investment trust headed 


by Odlum buys into the French 


syndicate that controls Radio 


_ Tangiers and colonial rights. 


The intensified interest in interna- 
tional radio broadcasting which has de- 
veloped from its widespread and suc- 
cessful use in the war was further 
stimulated last week when Atlas Corp., 
the investment trust headed by Floyd B. 
Odlum (BW—May27'44,p72), bought 
a substantial interest in a world-girdling 
chain of French-owned radio stations. 
@ Gets French Colony Rights—Atlas in- 
jected itself into international radio by 
snapping up a good-sized piece of So- 
ciete de Gerance de Radio Imperial, 
the French syndicate which operates 
Radio Tangiers. 

The concern has obtained permission 

from the French government to build 
new stations in outlying French colonies. 
One site is Clipperton Island, in the 
Pacific off the coast of Central America, 
a good spot for beaming broadcasts to 
Latin-American markets. 
e Around the World—Similarly, Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe, as well as 
French Guiana on the northern coast 
of South America, would afford a radio 
break-through into South America, now 
covered principally by NBC and CBS 
affiliated stations. 

Other station sites are Madagascar, 
the large island in the Indian Ocean off 
the southeastern coast of Africa and 
adjoining Reunion Island; New Cale- 
donia off Australia; French territories in 
India, including Karikal, Tanoon, and 
Pondichery on the Bay of Bengal, and 
Chandernagar on the delta of the 
Ganges; and St. Pierre and Miquelon 
islands off the southern coast of New- 
foundland in the North Atlantic. 

e Plans Still Obscure—Playing the cards 
close to its chest, Atlas won't acknowl- 
edge having any concrete ideas ow how 


| these stations will operate. But spokes- 


men for the organization suggested that 
because the stations are spotted to form 
a belt around the world, they should 
come in handy for either relaying or 
originating broadcasts on a world scale. 

Atlas has announced that it proposes 
to conduct wireless communications, 


_ facsimile transmission, broadcasting, and 


television. At the outset the syndi- 
cate contemplates modernization and 
enlargement of the long-wave Tangier 
station to reach audiences in Spain, 
southern France, and perhaps as far dis- 
tant as Italy. 

e Prewar Success—It was apparent to 
the radio industry that Atlas, in making 


the deal which had been offere 
other organizations by interests hu: 
American capital, may have had in ; 
the success of the prewar comnx 
Radios Luxembourg, Normandie, 
Paris. Among the only strong, 
tered stations in Europe, these thre« 

the field almost alone, broadcastin 
they did, principally into areas suc): 4 
that covered by the strictly noncomic: 
cial British Broadcasting Corp. (B\\— 
Apr.24’37,p33). 

@ Allies Use Station—Pising hope. of 
American businessmen that they would 
soon again be able to use these French 
stations for advertising their products 
waned with the German counteroffen- 
sive into Belgium and Luxembourg 

Recent advices have indicated that 
the Germans destroyed Radio Norman- 
die at Fecamp. Fate of Radio Paris is 
uncertain, and although Radio Luxem- 
bourg is back on the air, it is under 
control of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mand and is being employed as a tactical 
weapon. Military authorities, expecting 
the station to play an important role 
throughout the war and during the oc- 
cupation of Germany, say it will be a 
long time before this high-powered (150 
kw.) station can be used for commercial 
broadcasting. 

Other signs of growing business in- 
terest in foreign broadcasting media are 
evidenced in the recurrent, but consis- 
tently denied, reports that such U. S. 
interests as the J. Walter Thompson 
Co. advertising agency and CBS are 
negotiating for an Irish station for send- 
ing programs into the BBC’s territory. 


PHARMACY LAW UPHELD 


Many a state has on its statute books 
a pharmacy law which prohibits the 
sale of a long list of drug items—many 
of them harmless—by anyone who 1 
not a registered pharmacist or an 
assistant registered pharmacist. 

Now there’s a possibility that these 
laws which—largely enacted at the in- 
sistence of druggists seeking to protect 
themselves against the competition of 
department stores and grocery stores— 
may backfire. 

Thus last month, the Wisconsin Sv- 
preme Court upheld the conviction of 
the manager of a Reed Drug Co. chain 
outlet in Janesville, Wis., on a charge 
of selling some of the proscribed drug 
items without having a pharmacist’s | 
cense. 

Right now, many a drugstore hasn't 
got and can’t hire a registered pharma- 
cist. Again, many of them have adopted 
supermarket self-service tactics on 4 
wide scale, which are likely to bring 
them into conflict with the state phar 
macy law. So—for the duration at least 
—druggists are hoping that such laws 
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Probably you'll never build an altitude chamber, but you may 

» gain something from this one at Curtiss-Wright, where the 

problem was to bring the temperature in the chamber quickly 

down to —67°F. We solved it with standard Taylor Fulscope 

Controllers. We can help you control anything from an ice 
plant to an air conditioning system. 


4 In the milk industry, in carbonated beverages, in brewing, 
* Taylor instruments are on the job to protect flavor and 
uniformity. For example, this pasteurizing unit manufactured 
by The Heil Co. is standard with Taylor Instruments. Once 
the ideal temperature schedule is determined the Taylor Ful- 
scopes reproduce it exactly time and time again. 


6 On almost any piece of processing equipment, the right Tay- 

* lor Instrument can cut operating costs by eliminating 
waste. This shows the Taylor Coordinated Control System 
for completely automatic operation of Venango Package Dye 
Machines. None of these photos may show your problem—but 
chances are we can help you solve it. 


More and more manufacturers are solving their prob- 
«lems by selling their machines Taylor-equipped! 
For 3 reasons: (1) Optimum performance can be 
assured, often with simpler instrumentation, by see- 
ing Taylor during the blueprint stage. (2) Equip 
ment can be kept at top operating efficiency by our 
nation-wide organization of Field Engineers and 
branch-plant repair service. (3) Taylor's 94-year-old 
name and reputation has real promotional value. 


Here's an interesting example of completely avtomatic control. 

* All the operator of the Pfaudler Steam Peeler has to do is 

load the vessel and push the button. Taylor Controls do the 

rest. We've been supplying all branches of the food and canning 

industries with temperature and pressure controls since the 
beginning of scientific food processing. 


5 Pianning a plastics molding press? Why not find out if Tay 

* lor can help you make it better by instrumentation? Photo 
shows one of the latest developments in plastics molding 
presses—a new toggle action type. It’s automatically controlled 
by a Taylor Flex-O-Timer, one of the most versatile, flexible 
process-timing instruments ever made. 


= 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


if there's a chance instrumentation can help your postwer 
* product, be sure to call Taylor before your planning gets 
beyond the blueprint stage. It may save a lot of trouble and 
expense later on. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rocheste 
and Toronto. Instruments for indicating, recording, and con 
trolling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level 


OUT OUR WAY 


{ LEAVE IT TO SWEET 


SUE... IF THERE'S A 


DROP OF OIL OR GREASE 


AROUND HER LATHE, SHE 


WANTS SPEEDI-DRI ON 
Ys i--BUT QUICK! 


WELL, YOU GOTTA 
GIVE HER CREDIT-- 
WE HAVEN'T HAD A 
SLIPPING ACCIDENT 
IN HERE SINCE WE 
STARTED USIN’ 
THAT STUFF? 


SPEEDI-DRI is a white, granular material that absorbs oil and grease 
like a blotter absorbs ink. It puts an immediate non-slip, safety- 
carpet under your workmen’s feet. In time, it will even pull the 
old deposits of oil and grease out of wood, concrete or steel floors, 


bringing back the original, clean surface. 


SPEEDI-DRI pays for itself many times over: In fire losses — it 
is non-combustible and fire-resistant. In man-hours and hospitaliza- 
tion saved—it reduces slipping accidents. By the elimination of 


expensive cleaning equipment, caustics, 


dangerous solvents, and 


excessive porter-labor— all you need is a shovel to put it down and 
a stiff broom to sweep it up. In production time saved —SPEEDI-DRI 
is applied and removed without stopping a single machine. Write 
your name and address on the margin of this page for complete 


data—and a FREE SAMPLE. 


SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


— 


oll AND GREASE A 


SPEED URI \© 


BSORBENT 


“Think First—Stop Accidents” 


will remain the dead letter: thy « 
have usually been. 1 

And that will be strictly Ok , 
the Wisconsin Supreme Co crt yy. 
although it sustained the onyics, 
of the Janesville druggist , 
the law as being neither clear nor yo, 
able and twice recommended ;! 
ment. 


RADIO PROGRAM SELECTOR 


Discriminating radio listeiers y, 
have had to watch the clock +) tune, 
their favorite program and jump to tu, 
the switch before the next offering ha, 


a boon in store for them in a ne 
easy-to-operate, and inexpensive rj 
program selector which will be on 4 


market before long (BW —Nov.1s'4 
p76). Drawback of the instrument 
that it cannot switch prograis fro 
one station to another. 

Warren Telechron Co. has develope 
a selector which can be built into ty 
radio and which will retail for arouy 
$10. It can be set for as long as twely 
hours ahead; has a large legible dig 
surrounded by 48 push buttons whic 
divide a twelve-hour period into |i 
minute intervals. The keys are aut. 
matically set to turn the radio off afte 
the timing period is past. 

Warren Telechron is all set to go nf 
production as soon as war work sched. § 
ules permit. 


P..§. 


Straw in the wind: Neighborhood 
theaters in New Haven and We§ 
Haven, Conn., once again are offering 
sets of dishes to movie goers as a con 
sequence of diminishing box office x 
turns. . . . City Stores Go. is the most 
recent addition to Affiliated Retailers, 
Inc., the super buying organization fo: 
department stores organized last sum 
mer by R. H. Macy & Co. and Ma 
Department Stores Co. (BW—Aug.26 
"44,p93). The City Stores Co., which 
will buy only hardware through Affil: 
ated Retailers, includes Lit Bros., Phila- 
delphia; Maison Blanche Co., New Or 
leans; B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis, 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham: 
Kaufman Straus Co., Louisville; Richard 
Store Co., Miami; and a newly acquired 
unit, R. H. White Co. (BW —Nov 
25°44,p94). ... S. Klein on the Square, 
Inc., widely known women’s low-priced 
clothing store on New York City’ 
Union Square, has announced expansion 
plans which include the addition of 
men’s clothing. After the first of the 
year Klein’s will devote its basement 
floor to the new department. In the 
fall the store will take over the Union 
Square Hotel to add 150,000 sq. ft. to 
the present space of 400,000. 
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§ ioe war-torn Europe—in the far-Pacific afea—our 
bombers can fly further—carry heavier bomb loads 
because the petroleum industry has kept on its toes. 
Gasoline is the very “lifeblood” of war and the 100 
octane gas used today gives 50% more power than the 
70 octane gas of just ten years ago. 
To produce this more efficient gaso- 
line in the quantities necessary to fight 
a global war meant a big job for pipe, 
valves and fittings. 

In a modern catalyst-cracking plant, 
the maze of piping represents an or- 
derly sequence of flow control. Such 
control is vital throughout the entire 
refining process—from the furnaces in 


which the petroleum vapors are heated—through the frac- 
tionating towers—and through literally miles of pipe to 
the storage tanks. 

The dependence of the petroleum industry on piping is 
characteristic in a greater or lesser degree of practically 
every industry you can name. For wherever steam, water, 
air, oil, gas or processed liquids flow, it takes piping to 
handle them. And in the complete Crane line you will find 
everything necessary for every piping system. By specify- 
ing Crane on the piping in ycur plant, you are assured of a 
matched piping system with every part working in har- 
mony—a simplified stock problem—better service be- 
cause of Crane’s nation-wide distribution and above all, 
high-quality equipment assuring maximum life—trouble- 
free service. 


CRANE CO., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


AND WHOLESALERS 


SERVING ALL 
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AREAS 


INDUSTRIAL 


WHAT 
DOES AMERICA WANT? 


series, to state the urgent need for a clear declaration 

of American policy in world affairs. 
* Within the past few weeks there has been a wakening 
conviction in this country that the determination of inter- 
national arrangements cannot safely be put aside until 
victory has been won. For we have seen actions taken in 
Europe seemingly without full consultation and agree- 
ment of the Allied powers, which may profoundly affect 
the design of the post-war world. 

A declaration of American policy is needed, and it 
should be accompanied by a statement of our firm inten- 
tion to exert full effort to procure its acceptance and 
furtherance. Emphatically, this does not mean that an 
American platform should be put forth as an ultimatum, 
which other nations must accept totally, or reject at the 
cost of having the United States withdraw from collabora- 
tive participation in world agreements and organization. 
On the contrary, the first plank in such an American 
platform should be a firm commitment on our part to 
participate with our associate nations in building a gen- 
eral system of world security and order. By definition, 
this requires that each participant be willing to accom- 
modate its purely national interests to a program that 
can be accepted as fairly representing the interests of all. 
But equally, there is imposed on each participant an ob- 
ligation to state honestly and openly what it conceives its 
individual interest to be, as well as its concept of what 
measures will best serve the general interest. 


| Is THE PuRPOSE of this editoriai, the thirty-first of a 


* * * 


Americans have displayed a singular diffidence in the 
matter of formulating a bill of American objectives — 
singular, in that it contrasts so sharply with our power 
to exercise as broad a leadership as we are able to define. 
This reluctance stems partly from the inherent difficulty 
of arriving at a coherent statement of national aims in a. 
country like the United States — so vast in area, so mul- 
tiple in its sectional and group interests, and so soundly 
committed to the free expression of individual thought. 
But it stems also, in part, from a tradition of national 
isolation which, however understandable in historic per- 
spective, now stands clearly discredited by two world 
wars which were not of our making, but from which we 
were unable to hold aloof. 

That the economic wellbeing and political security of 
the rest of the world is closely bound to the decision and 
performance of the United States is questioned nowhere 
but in America. Political boundaries and restrictions can- 


not build effective fences against the interplay of e, 
nomic forces, and the sheer weight of American econo, 
influence is of crucial import to all the other nations , 
this globe. In large measure their decisions will be shape 
either in response to the opportunities that our py. 
cedures offer them, or in defense of interests that oy 
procedures may jeopardize. : 


* * * 


The United States contains only about 6 percent ¢ 
the world’s population. But — our national income, 
fore the war, amounted to almost 25 percent of wor 
income; our industrial output as a whole approximat« 
45 percent of world totals, and we now are producing; 
like percentage of the world’s munitions; we have 35 pe. 
cent of the world’s railroad mileage; 25 percent of mer. 
chant fleet tonnage; 50 percent of the world’s telephone: 
45 percent of steel production; 40 percent of aluminuz 
production; 33 percent of coal output; we are refining 
(though part of the production comes from imports) 3 
percent of the world’s copper, and 70 percent of its petro. 
leum; we now are producing 50 percent of the world; 
rubber (though post-war resumption of natural rubbe 
production will sharply reduce this balance); our share 
of agricultural production are, of course, much smaller, 
but just before the war we accounted for 35 percent ¢ 
world cotton production, 15 percent of wheat, and 1) 
percent of wool. 

Whether we like it or not, we must exercise politica 
responsibilities commensurate with the weight of ou 
economic power in an inter-dependent world. But before 
responsibilities can be assumed, they must be defined 
Can the United States arrive at a clear agreement ani 
statement of aims for which it is willing to stand sponsor’ 

The recent campaigns of both political parties have 
helped to provide an encouraging answer. In general, 
election mandates are glaringly deficient as indicators 
a unified national purpose. A majority of voters declare 
themselves for the winning candidate. But even amon 
the majority there are varying degrees of enthusiasm for 
the platform principles espoused by their candidate; and 
the substantial minorities of the defeated parties may 
have had no enthusiasm whatsoever for particular planks 
in the winning platform, or for the platform in its en- 
tirety. A sportsmanlike deference to the will of the ma- 
jority is a feeble substitute for unified national conviction 

But this Presidential campaign was noteworthy fo 
certain basic principles upon which both the platforms 
and the candidates of the major political parties were 


nited. Surely, upon such areas of agreement there may 
.e said to have been an American mandate; the more so, 

vecause upon certain of them, we have evidence that 

.o party or candidate could have declared opposition with 
any hope of victory. What then were these agreed-upon 
principles? The following is an attempt at a fair summary: 

1. That Amerioa, in collaboration with its Allies, is com- 
mitted to seeing the war through to the unconditional 
surrendér of our declared enemies. 

9. That America is committed to a responsible role in 
a world security system after the war, including a com- 
mitment to lend the support of our armed forces to repel 
aggressions that may violate such security. 

3. That America is committed to the post-war goal of 
substantially maintaining in this country an economy 
that will provide jobs for those who are able and willing 
to work. . 

4. That America is committed to the principle of 
achieving this goal of sustained, high-level employment 
of manpower and economic resources under a system 
primarily activated by competitive enterprise. 

These are American mandates. They can be made the 
nucleus of a coherent national policy, for they define 
aims upon which the great majority of our people are 
emphatically agreed. But no one can pretend that in this 
generalized form they serve as more than directional 
guides for either internal legislation or international 
negotiation. This skeleton of aims must be clothed with 
the living flesh of agreed-upon means. Here we have no 
national mandates of comparable clarity, but it is patently 
clear that it is our compelling task to achieve them. 


* * * 


On our elected representatives in government rests the 
primary responsibility for formulating the specific pro- 
grams required to implement national policies. Under our 
system of government, those representatives need con- 
tinuous nourishment in the form of mandates as to what 
the people want. Particularly during a period when so 
many urgent problems are being thrashed out upon an 
international basis, this imposes a grave responsibility 
upon all sectors of our citizens; for it requires them to 
think in terms of the welfare of our nation as a whole, to 
focus upon those points which offer possibilities for sub- 
stantial agreement among Americans, rather than upon 
matters of individual, group, or sectional advantage. 

In earlier editorials I have tried to define a basis for 
national policy in keeping with that broad purpose. They 
have dealt with problems that are basic to the healthy 
functioning of free enterprise under the competitive sys- 
tem, with the mobilization of our resources for war and 
for reconversion to peace-time production, with labor 
and management responsibilities and relations, with na- 
tional debt and taxation, with foreign trade and our 
economic relationships abroad, with the industrial devel- 
opment of backward areas. Since they have been pre- 
sented in the McGraw-Hill publications, which reach a 
group broadly representative of all American industry, 
they have centered upon problems that have an economic 
rather than a strictly political import. 

Future editorials, to appear during 1945, will deal with 


comparable subjects selected in recognition of the urgent 
importance for arriving at concerted definitions of na- 
tional policy. I am fully aware that no individual o: 
group can speak authoritatively for the American Nation. 
But I hope that an honest attempt to formulate sound 
concepts of national interest in crucial economic matters 
will help to crystallize American policy both by focusing 
agreement and by eliciting dissent. 


* x * 


Here there is space only to indicate in broadest outline 
what I conceive to be desirable foundations for an eco- 
nomic policy for the United States: 

1. The attainment of a high and sustained level of busi- 
ness activity and employment in the United States and 
in the world. 

2. Active and expanding markets for world trade based 
upon fair competition rather than upon bloc agreements, 
discriminatory preferences, and cartel arrangements. 

3. The encouragement of industrial development in 
nations that have been backward in that respect. 

4. A recognition that hospitality to imports, rather than 
constituting a threat to national standards of living, offers 
in fact the most potent instrument for international bar- 
gaining that any nation can command. 

5. A willingness to assume a responsible national role 
in international arrangements designed to provide such 
financial stability as may be needed to support mutually 
advantageous world exchange of goods and services. 

We must see to it that the end of military warfare does 
not merely open the door to an era of economic warfare. 

The fact is that America has no choice but to assume 
leadership in world affairs. For the weight of our influ- 
ence will be felt by other nations no less whether our 
attitude be positive or negative. And the cost to us of 
any international obligation which we might undertake 
must in all fairness be weighed against the equally real 
cost to us of dealing with measures that others may take 
to protect themselves against the results of our non- 
participation. 

We have tended in the past to approach international 
commitments timidly, fearful that we might be outwitted 
in a world battle of wits. And in-so doing, we have too 
often ceded to others the initiative of suggestion, leaving 
to ourselves the thankless task of accepting or rejecting 
what they demand of us. 

Our one bargaining weakness stems from the fact that 
other nations, by contrast feeble in potential power, 
know what they want and are able to mobilize all their 
strength to achieve it. 

America can be the most effective nation on earth — if 
only it knows what it wants. 


President McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


THIS IS THE 3isr OF A SERIES 


LABOR 


on efforts to overthrow the ; 
And a number of lez ading ¢ 
among them Earl Browder a 
Z. Foster, served their appre 


|.W.W. Revives 


War breathes life into the 
cadaver of the old Wobblies by 
uniting malcontents who spurn 
labor’s no-strike pledge. 


Last week union members at the 

American Stove Co. in. Cleveland 
walked out in a dispute over the transfer 
of several employees to departments 
where pay rates were lower. There were 
a few other grievances which had ac- 
cumulated, but they were all settled 
and next day the plant was operating 
on a normal schedule. 
@ Rattling Bones?—On the surface, 
nothing distinguished the flurry of trou- 
ble at American Stove from dozens of 
other such incidents which are over- 
shadowed each week by more important 
labor news. But there were some who 
thought they heard in the short-lived 
Cleveland strike a rattling of the dry 
bones of history. For the union in the 
case was the Cleveland branch of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. 

As recently as ten months ago, a new 

directory of U. S. labor organizations 
failed to list’ the 1.W.W., although its 
listings were complete enough to in- 
clude the International Union of Jour- 
neymen Horseshoers, which has a com- 
bined U. S. and Canada membership of 
200 (BW —Aug.19'44,p102). To all in- 
tents and purposes, all that remained 
of the once-powerful and always colorful 
Wobblies was a piece of American folk- 
lore. 
@Red Cards Reappear—But the 
I.W.W. is showing signs of life. In 
the metal shops of Cleveland, the vana- 
dium mines of California, the copper 
diggings at Butte, the lumber camps 
around Spokane, and on the waterfronts 
of San Diego, New Orleans, and New 
York, the dead past is stirring and work- 
ers carry “red cards.” 

Stories of the “red card’’—denoting 
membership in the 1.W.W.—have been 
numerous enough to provide sections 
in novels and chapters in scholarly works 
on American labor. 

@ Railroad “Pass”—There was a time, 
before the world war, when neither 
an itinerant worker nor an ordinary 
tramp could safely catch a ride on a 
freight train westbound out of Chicago 
without carrying a red card. Bands of 
Wobblies would patrol the boxcars and 
gondolas like conductors, demanding to 
see the red card of anyone aboard. If 
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revolutionaries in the | 
a traveler was unlucky enough to be though the Wobblies abl: 
without one, he was summarily thrown __ nists as apostates subservic: 
off. cow. 
Later, the red card strategy was re- @ Responsible for Sitdown 
versed. Vigilantes would hop a freight, _ the 1.W.W. industrial union 
stay aboard long enough to approach _ be considered as having com 
each rider with a demand to see his fruition in the C.I.O., man 
card. When I.W.W. members displayed _ think the organization’s most 
theirs, the vigilantes roughed them up contribution to the labor m 
and threw them off. its development of the sitdowi) strik; 
e Epic Survives—The I.W.W. epic lives A keystone in Wobbly strates 
in books by John Dos Passos, Zane the so-called “strike on the job 
Grey, Floyd Dell, Eugene O'Neill, and implied the withdrawal of | 
Upton Sinclair; in reports by govern- effort without absence from ‘+! 
ment commissions investigating labor place. In 1936, when the aut 
conflicts in the West; in American folk- was paralyzed by sitdown, 
songs (Hallelujah, I’m a Bum, There'll considerable talk about a new ot 
be Pie in the Sky, Solidarity Forever); nomenon having appeared. "Act 
and in a number of words which have _ the sitdown was the standard |.\V\\ 
come out of Wobbly jargon to find their stoppage adapted to big factory ui 
place in the American language (“scab,” ings. 
meaning strikebreaker; “‘piecard artist,” @ Bore From Within—Now, as aly; 
meaning conservative union official). most Wobblies belong to two unio: 
The I.W.W. also has a monument in the I.W.W. and the A.F.L. or CJ, 
the criminal syndicalism statutes of organization which has jurisdiction oy 
many western states, most of which _ the field in which they work. Like tf 
were passed to suppress I.W.W. activ- Communists, they operate on the th 
ity. These laws place severe penalties ory that “boring from within” can mak 


EXTRACURRICULAR ELECTRONICS COURSE 


Answering a call to arms for part-time duty on the production front, college 
boys get a pep talk from an Army officer and their new boss—R. C. Walker, 
president of Aireon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Kan. These Rockhurst College stu- 
dents, like soldiers on special work furloughs (BW —Dec.30°44,p15), are pitch- 
ing in to help lift one of the war’s worst manpower crises. In moderately skilled 
jobs on Aireon production lines they'll work off-school hours at standard pay 
rates to assist in getting out a hurry-up order for electronic military equipment. 
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Next Thing You Know 
It’s On Your Table! 


IF You LIVE in Bridgeport, Toledo, 
Joliet . . . or almost any other city 
of about the same size... it’s quite 
possible your daily bread arrived 
on a Fruehauf Trailer. 


That’s the case, for example, if the bread on your 
table is Silvercup. For Gordon Baking Company... 
bakers of Silvercup ... depend on a fleet of 35 
Fruehauf Trailers to deliver bread from their plants 
in New York, Detroit and Chicago to other metro- 
politan areas within an 80-mile radius of these cities. 
The Trailers each carry “a mile of bread”... 5,000 
loaves ... enough to supply 5 to 7 delivery routes. 


MILK AND FLOUR, TOO 


But delivering bread faster ... and fresher... 
isn’t the only job these Fruehaufs do... for, on the 
return trips, they also haul incoming materials to the 
bakeries. Gordon maintains its own milk processing 
stations at LaGrange, Ind., and Salamanca, N. Y.... 
and from these points the Trailers come into the 
plants with full loads of milk. 


On arrival back in Detroit or Chicago they haul 
flour from rail terminals to the bakeries. As many 
as 140 bags ride in one Trailer . . . that’s nearly 20 
tons... yet these big loads are pulled by trucks 
with a load-rating far below that figure. That’s be- 
cause any truck can pull, on a Trailer, far more 
than it is designed to carry! 


LONG HOURS—LOW COST 


These Fruehaufs get a lot of hard usage... 14 
hours a day or more .. . 75,000 miles a year. Repair 
costs? Only lubrication, painting and nominal main- 
tenance. Endurance? Many of the Fruehaufs in this 
fleet have outlasted 4 trucks! 


The Gordon Baking experience is typical of 
thousands of others... in more than 100 different 
kinds of business . . . whose executives will tell you 
that Trailers do countless jobs that couldn’t be done as 
well, if at all, by any other method. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° DETROIT 
Service in Principal Cities 


The first Fruehauf purchased by Gordon Baking was a 1925- 
model Tank-Trailer for hauling fresh milk. This veteran unit 
is one of a fleet of 6 Fruehaufs doing duty at Gordon's Le- 
Grange p!ant—20 years of service—and still on the road! 


FRUEHAUF 72/75 emermecnce 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 


Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The Starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS + PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 


them more widely influential than 
building exclusive organizations of their 
own. Consequently, the 7,000 members 
which the I.W.W. now claims have a 
more extensive effect than bare statistics 
“— indicate. 
nlike other radical organizations, 
the basic tenets of the 1.W.W. have not 
changed. Every piece of official Wobbly 
literature still carries the phrases which 
were written into the 1.W.W. constitu- 
tion in 1905: “The working class and 
the employing class have nothing in 
common. . . . Between these two classes 
a struggle must go on until the workers 
of the world organize as a class, take 
possession of the carth and the machin- 
ery of production, and abolish the wage 
system. . . . By organizing industrially 
we are forming the structure of the new 
society within the shell of the old.” 
@ Purely Syndicalist—Scormning political 
action of all kinds—a major split devel- 
oped in 1921 when some Wobblies in 
a group jailed for criminal syndicalism 
appealed to President Harding for execu- 
tive clemency—the I.W.W. is as purely 
syndicalist in philosophy as any organi- 
zation that ever operated in America. 
It envisions a final victory for the 
working class as being possible only 
through seizure of property by labor. 
Any activity—such as voting or running 
for public office—which does not con- 


SUPPORT 


Until the last knock- 


out blow is delivered to 
the Axis Powers it is our 
job at home to continue 
backing our Armed 
Forces by buying 


MORE WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


tribute directly toward 
workers for the day of revo) 
the I1.W.W. book wasted « 
@ Recognition Disdained—A 
Wobblies have never sought 
recognition for their organizat 
position is that the employer 
tually come around and ask t! 
to recognize him. ‘The organi 
gains for its members, but it 
sign contracts—on the theory t 
ments with labor help stabili, 
ism and prevent unionists fron 

Strikes for improved cond 
approved because the 1.W.W. 
them fine training for the gr 
tionary general strike which \ 
capitalism crashing down. 

e Explosive Hybrid—The decline of + 
I.W.W. movement was a direct rex) 
of the disappearance of the Americy 
frontier and pioneer conditions in ¢¢. 
tain sections of industry. The vital; 
of the I.W.W. derived from cross; 
its syndicalist doctrines (the worker, 
state achieved through direct action 
with frontier patferns of behavior. Th 
result was explosive, though neve 
widely popular among U. S. workers 

A secondary factor which put thi 
I.W.W. into the shade was the rise oF 
the Communist Party in America. 4 
though antithetical in many ways uf 
the Wobblies, Communists took ov 
many I.W.W. slogans and tactics, went fF 
to work zealously in recruiting amon 
workers ignored by established union fF 
@ Against “Imperialist” War—Beyonif 
its attraction for the pure radical, thi 
I.W.W. has doubtless found recruit 
among those workers who are in di 
agreement with the nation’s war polic 
Not pacifist—the I.W.W. thorouglily in 
dorses the class war—it nevertheles 
strongly opposes the present war 
“imperialist,” calculated only to enrich 
the exploiters and to redivide the world 
among the international capitalists. It 
is careful not to be too explicit about 
its war attitude in printed matter it 
issues, but members know very well 
what the I.W.W. “‘line” is and propa 
gandize it faithfully. 

Whatever recrudescence there might 

be in the I.W.W. movement may thu 
be attributed to the unanimity of or 
ganized labor in support of the war 
effort. The I.W.W. is the only haven 
for a worker who, in spite of the war 
wants strikes and _preparation-for-the- 
revolution-as-usual. 
@ Only a Rally—The I.W.W. revitali 
zation, however, can hardly be expected 
to outlast the war. Freed of the no- 
strike pledge, labor unions will again 
assert their militancy. And the A!'l 
and C.I.O. have demonstrated, at |cast 
to the satisfaction of the bulk of their 
members, that labor’s position can be 
improved under capitalism. 
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WE NEVER WANT OUR 


MONEY BACK 


Money borrowed merely as a tem- 
porary measure may answer some business 
emergencies. But when you need money 
with which to purchase needed equipment, 
handle more volume with your present 
capital, pay heavy taxes, buy out a partner 
or for any other long-haul objective . . . the 


shoe is on the other foot. 


When that kind of money has to 
be repaid out of the life blood of your 
business operation, you haven’t solved your 
problems ... you’ve involved them! 


Under ordinary conditions, the 
“revolving” cash we put into your business 
will be at your disposal indefinitely. We 
can always get our money back if we desire 
—and that’s precisely why we never really 
want it. You may look upon it as capital 
money . . . for in effect that’s the purpose 


it serves. 


Whether your business requires 
$25,000, $500,000 or more, your needs will 
be met in short order, provided we can help 
you make money with reasonable safety to 
ourselves. That’s our policy in a nutshell. 


It’s that simple, that quick, that effective. 


Frankly, our charges are higher than 
bank rates. But your experience will tell 
you that it’s not what money costs but 
what it does that counts. And if money 
accomplishes its purpose on a sound profit- 
able basis, it’s reasonable—regardless of 
the rate you pay. 


Thousands of successful busi- 
ness organizations throughout America 
have proved this. In 1943, our volume 
exceeded $200,000,000. Whatever the spe- 
cific problems of your business may be, you 
may investigate our ability to solve them 
in strictest confidence and without obliga- 


tion. Write, phone or wire today. 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


Factors... Sales Financing—Installment Financing— Rediscounting 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 90, ILL. + 60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Copyright 1944, Walter E. Heller & Company 


How 


Taft-Peirce Contract Service 


Tackled Many Jobs in One... 


to turn blue-prints 
into breech-casings 


At top: Rough forging of breech- 
casing (weight 168 lbs.) 


Below: Breech-casing finished after 
250 operations (weight. 42 Ibs.) 


Late in 1940 Taft-Peirce Contract Serv- 
ice Engineers were asked how soon they 
could produce breech-casings for the 
now famous Oerlikon 20 mm. anti-air- 
craft gun. At that time the gun existed 
in the U. S. only on paper. 

This complete breech-casing has been 
characterized as the toughest machining 
job in the whole war effort. Despite 
this, T-P engineers set to work to pro- 


cure equipment, recruit men, design and build tools, jigs, fixtures, 


and gages to manufacture this “heart of the gun’’ which required 
over 250 operations on a single forging. All of this was accomplished 
ahead of schedule; and less than 6 months after prints were received, 
the first breech-casing came off the production lion followed by an 
endless stream of these vital parts. 

What manner of men and machines there are here, to handle assign- 
ments like this, you will plainly see in less than 20 minutes spent 
with the interesting illustrated book entitled: ‘‘ Take It To Taft- 
Peirce’’. Write on your letterhead for a copy, to The Taft-Peirce 
Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


For Design, Development, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing... 


‘To Ease a Pinch | 
| NWLB authorizes incresi 
of 10¢ an hour in founcries | 


requires prior certification 
necessity by WPB or WMC 


| 
Acting to ease a contin 


of foundry manpower (B\\ 
pl02) by making the jobs : 
tive, the National War Labx 
authorized a 10¢-an-hour 
common and semiskilled w: 
the industry—a step possi 
NWLB’s power to make 
ments necessary to aid in th 
| prosecution of the war. 
@ Attack Widens—Even as | . 
authorized another wage inc: 
| without formally beeing t 
| Steel wage stabilization formu 
ening assaults on the policy 
the scramble under way for wage b 
John L. Lewis, president 
United Mine Workers, ent 
| campaign with an expected annow 
| ment that the nation’s coal mi 
when their present contract expires \| 
31, demand wage increases f 
and 1946 in excess of the 15% 
under the Little Steel formula 
@ Ask 72¢ Minimum—Hearings un 
| way on demands by cotton and 1 
| textile workers for upward revision 
|-the industry’s minimum wage lef 
took on a broader aspect as labor men 
| bers of the NWLB called for a 7 
hourly minimum wage in industry ger . 
erally. Significantly the Textile Wor 
ers Union of America (C.1.0.) askil 
only for a 60¢ minimum. The pubic 
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cussion. 

In the making at the same time we 
an attack by the United Auto Worker 
(C.1.0.) on the bracket system, as ap. 
other approach to wage increase, for it 
members (BW —Dec.16’44,p78). 

@ Recruiting Stimulus—The NWLB a0- 
nounced that the foundry workers’ wage 
increase was authorized in response t 
a request by the War Production Board 
the War Manpower Commission, and 
the armed forces for aid in a campaign 
to man foundries and forge shops pro 
ducing critical castings and forgings for 
tanks, aircraft, artillery, and other war 
| supplies. 

Foundry increases will not be auto- 
| matic, but will be granted by the 
NWLB in shops certified to it by the 
WMC or the WPB as requiring assist 
ance in maintaining production. 

e Others to Follow—The 10¢-an-hour 
increase will apply to common abot 
(the starting rate now is 50¢) and to 
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members of the NWLB have propos 
a 55¢ minimum as a basis for board dis }- 


) semiskilled classifications. Wages 
én higher brackets will be affected, how- 


of safeguarding intraplant wage differ- 

ials. 
"When the NWLB invoked its power 
o raise wages in cases where low pay 
has threatened war production, it was 
playing directly into the hands of the 
C.1.O. Textile Workers, who have de- 
manded. that the 50¢ minimum wage 
now recognized for textile workers be 
increased by 10¢ and that other wage 
concessions be granted for the 100,000 
workers in 54 southern and eastern mills 
(BW—Dec.9’44,p98). While the union, 
supported by the parent C.I.0., has 
asked for the raise to lift living stand- 
ards among textile workers, it also has 
argued that the present shortage in cot- 
ton duck for tents, tarpaulins, and 
other war fabrics is the result of a man- 
power crisis which could be corrected 
by wage raises. 
¢ Oppose 55¢ Minimum—The union 
opposes the public members’ suggestion 
of a 55¢ minimum as inadequate, al- 
though—on the basis of geographic dif- 
ferentials—it would result in a 57¢-an- 
hour starting rate for eastern mills. 

The 72¢-an-hour figure is based on 
a government report made for the WPA 
in 1935 and kept revised annually by 
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JUICER BECOMES CLEANER 


An ordinary electric orange juicer 
performs a novel war production job 
in cleaning bearings for Navy gyro- 
scopes at the Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
plant, Bay City, Mich. Dropped into 


about for a few moments in a fine 
spray of oil which carries off grit and 
dust via the machine’s juice spout. 
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ever, since the NWLB follows a policy | 


the hopper, the bearings are whirled | 


Let’s Bring Hydraulics 
DOWN TO EARTH 
for YOUR Product 


yo may have wanted Hydraulics on your postwar product 


but have side-tracked the idea because it seemed too complicated. 


It’s easy to get that misconception of Hydraulics, because of the 
wide-spread attention given to aircraft controls which are 
necessarily complex and prohibitive for civilian equipment. 


We Want to Tell You About a Different 
Kind of Hydraulics! 


Blackhawk Hydraulic Systems are SIMPLE. They do not include 
delicate and complicated devices. The few required items — 
pump, ram, valve, oil line — are simple, compact, sturdy and 
standard. The Hydraulic Units made by Blackhawk are engi- 
neered and priced for quantity purchase and practical installa- 
tion on the products of other manufacturers, who must sell in 
competitive markets. .. . For “down to earth” Hydraulics, con- 
tact Blackhawk Manufacturing Company, 5300 W. Rogers 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. We will counsel in confidence! 


BLACKHAWK 


~ High Pressure Hydraulics 


Offices in Over 80 


PUT 


THERE 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


“telétalk 


a00. US PAT. 


Time and manpower are the two most 
precious things in every business office 
these days. 


Graybar Specialists in 86 major cities 
are ready to show you how Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication Sys- 
tems can give you more of both. This 
is because Teletalk saves time by let- 
ting you get your information and give 
your orders NOW ... saves manpower 
by allowing each man to accomplish 
more. 


Let your nearest Graybar Specialist 
appraise your office and recommend 
just the Teletalk installation best suited 
to your needs. There is a size for the 
small two-suite office and one to meet 
the needs of the largest establishment. 


Call your Graybar House today and 
let us show you how easily and inex- 
pensively you can have the time and 
energy saving advantages of Teletalk 
intercommunication. It can be quickly 
installed without interfering with the 
operation of your business in any way. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


YOURSELF 


| the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This sets 
the present bare subsistence level for 
a worker with a wife and two children 
at 72¢ an hour or $28.80 a week. 

@ Backing 72¢ Rate—In a minimum 
wage proposal parallel to that of the 
textile workers, the United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers of America 
(C.1.0.) dug out the federal figure and 
urged its adoption as a substandard wage 
guide. With C.I.O. and A.F.L. backing, 
the 72¢ rate now is being brought into 
the textile case in an effort to have the 
NWLB issue a blanket order to make 
the 72¢ figure permissive for voluntary 
wage increases in all industries. 

A 72¢ minimum would not be man- 
| datory. The resolution adopted by the 
| labor members specifies that in dispute 
cases the board would not be obli- 
gated to increase wages to that figure, 
but could take into consideration any 
factors which the employer raised to 
justify a lower rate. 

The NWLB would be within its 

rights to increase wages to the 55¢, or 
60¢, or 72¢ minimum, just as it in- 
creased its minimum for voluntary in- 
creases from 40¢ to 50¢. It has the 
power to correct what it considers sub- 
standard wages without violating the 
wage stabilization program, and, again, 
because of its policy toward intraplant 
wage differentials, any change in mini- 
mum rates would be reflected in taper- 
ing increases in higher brackets. 
e Foreign Competition Feared—In the 
textile case, industry members oppose 
even the public members’ proposal of an 
increase to 55¢ an hour. They contend 
that the industry faces the threat of 
low-cost foreign production and a pos- 
sible declining use of cotton textiles in 
the postwar period. Any increase in 
labor costs would endanger the future 
of many plants in the. industry, they 
protest. 

Lewis slipped into the wage stabiliza- 
tion fight with a frontal attack on the 
Little Steel formula. Present two-year 
coal mine contracts expire Mar. 31, 
1945, and Lewis and U.M.W. represen- 
tatives will begin negotiating a new one 
with coal mine operators early in March. 
@ Demands to Be Drawn—Just what the 
union will ask has not been determined 
formally. The U.M.W. policy commit- 
tee will meet in February to draft the 
union’s contract demands, and the 
progress of the war at that time is 
expected to be considered. If there is 
any indication that the fall of Ger- 
many is in prospect in 1945, the wage 
increase demand is expected to be 
greater than otherwise. 

The demand will be the second for 
Lewis, who in 1943 won for U.M.W. 
portal-to-portal pay which increased 
earnings without a general wage in- 
crease. 


M.-of-M. Survey 


BLS finds negligible numbe, 
of workers quit unions under the 
escape clause. Sampling cover; 
75,000 members in 21 plants. 


Although unions have cons: .tent 


opposed inclusion of an “escape ¢\ause’ 
in maintenance-of-membership op. 
tracts, a survey just completed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for tlic Ng. 
tional War Labor Board has indicated 
that union membership losses under the 
clause are negligible. In a survey of 


21 plants, BLS found only 395 out of 
75,000 union members had used their 
right to resign—about one-half of one 
percent of those covered by the survey 
@ Started in 1941—The escape claus 
gives workers 15 days at the end of 
each contract period during whicl: the, 
can withdraw from a union without 
jeopardizing their work status. If the 
fail to resign during this period, the, 
are required to maintain their union 
membership for the duration of the ney 
contract, or to forfeit their right t 
employment in the plant. : 

M. of m. first appeared as a standard 

NWLB contract clause in the Feder 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. case in 
July, 1941 (BW —Aug.16'41,p66), al 
though the policy had been used before 
by the National Defense Mediation 
Board (NWLB predecessor) in set 
tling the North American Aviation 
Corp. strike at Inglewood, Calif. (BW- 
Jun.14’41,p14). Management of the 
Federal shipyard rejected m. of m., a 
strike followed, and government seizure 
backed the NWLB decision. 
@ Compromise Clause—A year later, in- 
dustry representatives still were dissent- 
ing vigorously against majority awards 
of m. of m. in contracts, and in June 
the so-called escape clause made its first 
appearance (BW —Sep.26’42,p85). It 
constituted a compromise between man- 
agement demands for an open shop (in 
which union membership is not com- 
pulsory for workers) and union demands 
for a union shop (which requires that all 
persons hold union cards). 

With the escape clause, m.-of-m. 
contracts actually provide neither. Mem- 
bers may elect annually whether they 
will work as union or nonunion employ- 
ees, yet union security is maintained by 
preventing those who sign union mem- 
bership cards from withdrawing their 
membership at any time other than dur- 
ing the annual escape period. 

e Threat to Unions—This in-between 
status provided by the escape clause 
makes it possible for industry’s repre- 
sentatives to approve m.-of-m. contracts 
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Company. incor por 


You Can Be There With Teletalk 


It takes time to call a conference, time for each 
man to clean up his desk, time for them to come 
to your office. A Teletalk Amplified Intercom- 
munication System allows you to hold a con- 
ference of a number of key executives... without 
any one of you leaving your desk. 

With Teletalk the flip of a convenient key puts 
each man within the sound of your voice. Ideas 
are exchanged quickly, decisions are arrived at 
NOW ... no confusion, no waiting. 

This is but one of the hundred and one ways that 
Teletalk brings a new tempo to every business 
establishment . . . large or small . . . in these war 
busy days when time counts so much, when 
manpower cannot be wasted. 


WEBSTER cLECPRIC 


By saving this valuable time, by conserving 
energy and by banning the confusion caused by 
scurrying messengers, Teletalk easily pays for it- 
self in a few months’ time. It is easy to install, 
operates from a light circuit. Special Teletalk 
features meet specific requirements. 


War orders probably give you the necessary 
priority to put Teletalk Amplified Intercommuni- 
cation to work for you now. Your nearest Tele- 
talk representative can advise you on this, show 
you just the Teletalk installation that will operate 
most effectively for you. Look him up in your 
classified telephone book as shown below. If 
you do not find him listed, write us and we will 
see that you are properly contacted. 


Secs Becteenie eter ery 


ie od en tenn fone die se ltalh 


effices, odlcee, eazstemme for 


L hieeo and vu. Ss. Patents of Western Flectris 


American Tele phone 
‘and Telegraph Company 


YBAR 
1010 Rock weit ELECTRIC INC. 
CLEVELANp, “"*""Y 1360 


WEBSTER ™ ELECTRIC 


ae Where Quality is a Responsibility. and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


STILL A BIG JOB AHEAD 


The Army and Navy are calling for more guns, more am- 
munition, more trucks, more of the materials to win the war. 

Our Generals and Admirals say they are necessary. That 
satisfies us. 

They are asking for more men in these essential industries. 
They have taken steps which they hope will make this 
possible. 

But, it may be difficult to get the hundreds of thousands of 
additional trained men in the right place at the right time. 

However, a little better planning in each plant, a little 
greater effort on the part of each individual will bring about 
a greater utilization of facilities and give us the increased 
production that’s needed. 

This is no time for slowing down. It’s the time to work 
harder just as our boys in every branch of the service are 
doing with the determination to win the war quickly. 

Let’s all keep the pace they are setting. Let’s all help 


Uncle Sam keep the grindstone turning. 


vet President 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brings to Industry and Business 


26 Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


without reversing themselves on thei; 
demand that workers retain the r. yt +, 
say whether they will hold unio; 
bership. It also makes m.-of- 
tracts acceptable in the courts of tho 
states having laws barring closec sho, 
agreements (BW —Sep.9’44,p101 

Unions, however, view the 
clause with disfavor. They conte: 
it is a threat to union security s 
makes possible the organized « 
tion of a rival union, or the exertion of 
antiunion pressure by manag 
They argue, too, that it is unfir ¢ 
permit union members to wit 
after a contract has been signe! fo; 
them. 

The NWLB request for the BLS sur 
vey was an attempt to determine just 
what the effect of the escape clause acty 
ally is on union membership. 

@ Percentages Small—BLS reporte« that 
in the 21 plants checked, resignations 
in no case exceeded 6%; in the case of 
only three plants (not designated by 


| BLS) did resignations exceed 1° of 


union membership. No resignation: 
were reported in seven plants. 
Numerically, in eleven cases the maxi- 
mum number of resignations ranged 
from 1 to 15 persons—and included in 
this group was the plant having the 
6% withdrawal. In one plant, 23 t- 
signed, and in two large shipyards the 
number of resignations totaled 122 and 
200 respectively, but accounted for onl 
% of union membership. 
Comparable figures on the number 


| of resignations were available in 14 of 


the 17 cases in which the escape period 


| represented the second opportunity for 
| workers to — under m. of m. BLS 


reported that the total number of with- 
drawals was about the same for the 
two years. 

@ Few Women Withdraw—In general, 
BLS found that resignations within 


| plants did not represent any single 
| group or job classification, although in 


one case those withdrawing did consist 
of a group dissatisfied with the political 
leanings of their union leaders. ‘hes 
transferred to another union. 
Comparatively few women were in 
cluded among the 395 who resigned 
Union leaders explained the resig 
nations were caused by personal and 


| petty grievances. In two cases supervi 
| sory encouragement was declared re 


sponsible. The unions admitted in sev 
eral instances that they had conducted 


| special membership drives “lowering or 


waiving initiation fees, or had canceled 
back dues in order to facilitate and en 
courage reinstatement of delinquent 
memberships and the continuance of 
active ones. 


| @ Not Widely Understood—Manage- 


ment gave as a reason for the comp:ra- 
tively small number of resignations the 
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of workers to understand the 
1c of the NWLB’s escape clause 
cs. Fear of ostracism by other 
> was given as another reason. 
BLS reported little evidence was 
f strong efforts on the part of | 
her management or unions to influ- 
»embers in their decision. 
1) ceneral, the survey indicates that 
vorkers have joined unions, they 
+ likely to withdraw—union lead- 
' fears to the contrary. It bears out | 
\\WLB belief that while the es- 
lause in m.-of-m. contracts leaves | 
e door open for expression of free 
hoice by workers—as demanded by 
anacement—it in no wise weakens the 
urity of those unions conducted in 
e best interests, and to the satisfac- 
yn. of their members. 
Broad Coverage—The sampling was 
mall in proportion to the total number 
workers under m.-of-m. contracts, but 
was broad. Plants covered were in 
e shipbuilding and repair, textile, ra- 
io, auto parts, chemical, electrical ma- 
inery, steel products, transportation 
quipment, and cigar industries. Ten 
nions—seven C.I.O. affiliates, one in 
e AF.L., and two independents— 
ere involved. 


HIGGINS CAN’T CANCEL 


Andrew J. Higgins, New Orleans 
ipbuilder, will not be permitted to 
ancel contracts which Higgins Indus- 
es, Inc., holds with A.F.L. before 
e normal expiration date, Sept. 13, 
945. A directive to that effect has 
en issued by the Shipbuilding Com- 
ission of the National War Labor 
oard, acting to delay a dispute (BW — 
Dec.23’44,p98) which threatened to re- | 
It in a strike of 19,500 shipyard 
orkers. 

Higgins sought to cancel A.F.L. con- 
acts Jan. 1, 1945, because the federa- 
on's 33 affiliates made a “madhouse”’ | 
his shipyards, he told the commis- 
on. He wanted, instead, an over-all | 
nion. 
The cancellation was opposed by | 
ohn P. Frey, president of the Metal | 
trades Dept. of A.F.L., and the com- | 
ission supported his contention that 
e Higgins contract must remain in 
ll force until the expiration date. 

The directive does not alter the fact 
iat a fight is ahead for control of the 
iggins workers when the contract 
oes end. A.F.L. unions will not let 
em go without a fight; an independent | 
mon already is reported in the ship- 
ard; and the Industrial Union of Ma- | 
ne & Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 
a (C.1.0.) has wasted no time in de- | 
lating itself in on any organizing cam- | 
ug to be conducted among Higgins | 
OTKers, | 
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c 
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eeeALORCO ALUMINAS 


Super sparkplug “porcelains” for aircraft engines are made 
of Aloreco Aluminas. Combat flying subjects these electrical 
insulators to sudden and extreme temperature changes. It is 
alumina which stands the shock. 

Super refractories of many other types are also being made 
with Alorco Aluminas. For such products as those pictured 
above—parts that must retain their high dielectric strength 
at elevated temperatures, for such extremely hard materials 
as grinding balls, for high temperature furnace linings—Alorco 
Aluminas have met rigid requirements. 

If super refractories are in your line, it will pay you to 
investigate the use of Alorco Aluminas there. We'll gladly 
send you samples for trial use in your own products. Write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA (Sales Agent for 


ALumiInuM Ore Company) 1935 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


! Years of Leadership 


in — valves 
for industry 


In a book on Cincinnati, published shortly after 
the Civil War, there’s a picture of a small brick 
building. Beneath it we find the following state- 
ment about The Wm. Powell Company.—‘The 
Company, founded in 1846, manufactures the cele- 
brated “‘Star’’ Regrinding Globe Valve, now in use 
in all parts of the country.” 


Today, in plant buildings covering many acres, 
“The Company” is making valves of every type, 
design and material necessary to meet the exacting 
demands of modern American industry. 


The 1500-pound, 14” welding end, toggle operated, 
Cast Steel Non-return Angle Valve shown here is 
but one of many special designs originated by 
Powell Engineering to meet specific needs. 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


VELL VALVES 


IT CAN ADD UP FAST 


Just one premium paid on a life insurance policy 
has in many instances meant thousands of dollars 
to the insured's dependents and saved them 
from want and distress. 


And if you live 
your insurance is 
a nest-egg for yourself 


She PrupDeNTIAL 


§NSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


, ’ ; 
Unions Respite 

Defeat of Proositc, 
| slows up the drive in Cali, 
for control of labor odie, 
it’s only a breathing spell 


Antiunion legislation \. 
of the immediate probl fac 
California Legislature en + 
venes Jan. 8 in Sacrament. [}y 
proposal has died a-borni: 

@ Not Enough Signatures—f'o,; 
weeks the Women of the 
headed by Mrs. Edwin Selvin 4 
Nov.18'44,p18) of Los Ange 
circulated petitions — throughoy: 
state seeking 111,727 signatures 
before the legislature another | 
regulate labor organizations. But 
the deadline came, not enous! 
tures had been obtained. 

But Mrs. Selvin’s group is not: 

up, despite the fact that Califom; 
ers last Nov. 7 rejected “Propositio: 
the so-called _ right-to-work 
which would have outlawed the ; 
shop. Mrs. Selvin said she will tay 
til January, 1947, to get the nec 
signatures. 
@ Letdown Blamed—Failure to ¢ 
the needed signatures was attribute 
Mrs. Selvin “‘to defeatism over th 
lapse of Proposition 12 and the letd 
that followed the election.” 

The Los Angeles woman also 

ning her hopes on the assumption 
returning soldiers, tired of hearing a 
strikes at home, will be hostile to w 
when they come home (B\\ Tk 
'44,p104). What bolsters he: hoy x 
that a majority of the California sold: 
ballots last November favored Prop 
tion 12 (BW—Dec.9’44,p108). 
e Shoup Reelected—The Merchant 
Manufacturers Assn. of Los Ang 
the group which fostered Proposit 
12, has reelected Paul Shoup, » 
tenure as president has been cons 
ous for its hostility toward orgai 
labor. 

Shoup’s group also is appealing 
the returning veterans. An_ clect 
statement said: 

“A broad program for assistance 
war veterans seeking jobs in this ; 
(Los Angeles) has been worked out 
the M. & M. free employment seri 


FOREMAN DEFINED IN |OW 


_ There’s a difference between a w 
ing foreman and one who Exercises | 
ecutive authority. The distinction | 
made by Federal Judge Charles 
Dewey of Keokuk, Iowa. Dewey ord« 
the Day & Zimmerman ordnance pl 
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NATIONAL-STANDARD 


RE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS 


BACKBONE... 


For a High Pressure Hose 


0" well rotary drilling hose has to take pressures 
up to 5,000 pounds, stand up under constant 
flexing and re-flexing, carry heavy volumes of fast- 
flowing mud to lubricate the drilling. It takes plenty 
of backbone to hold up under that kind of strain, and 
so in this hose, as in many other types, the backbone 
is steel wire. 

Only the highest quality steel wire can provide the 
necessary reinforcement for strength and long life 
... its use in fabricated form helps provide the high- 
est degree of flexibility necessary for this rugged 
service. 

That’s why most leading hose manufacturers have 
consistently specified braided steel wire especially 
developed with essential characteristics for hose 
reinforcement. 

Developing and producing that kind of wire has 
been National-Standard’s main job since the early 
days of the rubber industry. Close cooperation be- 
tween rubber engineers and National-Standard wire 
experts has resulted in uniform high quality wire for 
many types of hose, brought forth time-saving, cost- 


GR A RELTEDE S 


reducing machinery for the application of wire into 
finished products, and has lead to many mew uses 
for wire with rubber. Tires, airplane de-icers, con- 
veyor belts, V-belts, and tubing are only the begin- 
ning of even greater wire-and-rubber developments 
to come. . 

If you have plans for product improvement or 
development, let National-Standard’s experience 
help with a type of wire and method of application 
specifically fitted to your product. 


BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS 


* LS T aecces, 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 
COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 


Niles, Mich. 


AND TAPE 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


Worcester, Mass. 
. 


FO ASS BI te 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


in Burlington to make accumulated 
overtime payments to seven foremen 
and denied. payments to two others who 
had joined in claims filed under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act—which tre- 
quires payment at time and a half for 
all hours over 40 worked in any week, 
but exempts executives. 

Dewey’s decision was seized upon im- 
mediately by organized labor as new 
judicial contami of its claim that 
foremen who do not share executive re- 
sponsibilities cannot be considered part 
of management. 

The government joined Day & Zim- 
merman in contending that the men 
were executives and therefore not sub- 
ject to wage and hour provisions of the 
act. The court concurred in the cases 
of a plant fire department captain and 
an assistant safety engineer, both of 
whom had direct control over employ- 
ees under them. 

However, it held that in the seven 
other cases, covering building foremen, 
the men could not be classified as execu- 
tives (1) because they had no authority 
to hire or to fire, and (2) because they 
customarily worked more than 20% of 
their time at the same labor as the 
men they directed. 


Liability Defined 


Michigan court draws fine 
line in asserting responsibility 
of union officers who cause 
members to lose their jobs. 


A rank-and-file union member doesn’t 
necessarily collect damages if the officers 
of his union succeed in getting him 
ousted from his job. That was the gist 
of a court decision in Battle Creek, 
Mich., which was diametrically oppo- 
site to one rendered only three months 
earlier by the same tribunal. 

Three months ago Charles T. Court 
won $1,000 in an action against union 
officers who ousted him from Local 186 
of the C.I.O. United Auto Workers and 
concurred in his discharge by the Wil- 
cox-Rich division of Eaton Mfg. Co. 
(BW—Oct.14'44,p104). 

@ One Distinction—Now, however, the 
same court has ruled that Francis W. 
Granger, another ousted member of 
Local 186, has no claim to damages, 
even though his case paralleled Court’s 
—up to a certain point. The difference 


DISTAFF PANEL HEARS FIRST CASE 


Studying records of a complicated labor case which they'll help decide are 
members of the first all-woman panel of the National War Labor Board. 
Representatives of labor, management, and of the public, respectively, they are 
(left to right): Mrs. Anna Venturi, secretary of Local 1225 of the C.1.O. 
electrical workers union; Mrs. Aneita P: B. Keating, personnel director of 
Julius-Schmid, Inc.; and Miriam Kadin, NWLB hearing officer. On hearings 
conducted by the three women in New York this week will depend the 
regional board’s decision in the dispute between Helena Rubinstein, Inc., and 
the C.I.O. cosmetic workers at its Long Island City plant. At stake are twelve 
separate union demands covering wages, hours, and working conditions. 


was that Granger obtain 
employment elsewhere a 
ued his income, while C: \+ 

Last summer company ff 
fied union leaders that 3 
among them Granger anc 
doing their work unsatis! 
asked concurrence in the 
The workers were dismiss¢ 
quently all but seven were rein, 
The discharges of Court and ¢, 
were upheld later by an arbitrato; 
@ Prejudice Is Charged— 
claimed prejudice in their 
part of the union local offi 
they said, by their circulat 
petitions charging discrimin.\ 
ministration of union affairs. T}, 
that their opposition to the local 
led to their discharges lay at | 
the twin court actions. 

Other suits over the san 
pending. In one, Court and Gry 
seck to compel the in 
U.A.W. officers to reinstate the: 
union. A similar reinstatement 
by Robert Lorig, a third discharg 
ployee ousted from Local 
Lorig, in line with the other 
damage suit against the officers comm 
up for trial. Meanwhile, the dete: 
defendants in Court’s suit are ask 
new trial. 


REPUBLIC STEEL SETTLES 


The money cost to Republic Sim 
Corp. of the bloody Little Stee! 
of 1937 mounted again last week 
192 damage suits for deaths and inj: 
to C.1.Q. strikers were settled 
court in Cleveland. $ 

The settlements, for a reported $: 
000, came after the Ohio Supx 
Court upheld a $20,000 jury award: 

a Republic striker who suffered a pem 
nent brain injury when struck | 
pany police who, it was testife 
stormed a union soup kitchen the ng 
of July 26, 1937 

The suits included ten for deati 
arising from the so-called “Memor 
Day massacre” at South Chicago, ! 
when marching pickets were 5 
beaten, and tear-gassed by Chicago p 
lice. Settlements for these deaths we 
said to have ranged from $6,(00 * 

7,500. . 

The suits alleged property damag 
personal injury, and false arrest in stri 
riots in Chicago, Cleveland, Cant 
Massilion, and Youngstown. 

Republic eventually signed a contra 
with the C.1.0., and paid around si 
000,000 to strikers who had been ® 
fused re-employment, in what was hel 
to be a violation of the Wagner act 

Other direct costs of the sti a 0 
Republic Steel were $1,950,000 « AGE 
sive of losses involved in the shutdova 
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For indications of how the economic policies of the United Nations toward 
liberated areas are likely to change, watch France now that the Paris 
government has been formally accepted as a member of the alliance against 
the Axis (page 15). 

Other liberated countries will be encouraged to formulate the same 
kind of concise and fully documented list of minimum supply requirements 
as the French itemized demand for 1,000,000 tons of supplies a month for 
the first six months of 1945. 

Though this is a bare 20% of prewar imports, Paris authorities support 
the demand with a formidable domestic production schedule which they 
insist can be met if these limited imports are provided. 

* 
Orders for rehabilitation equipment for France will be placed in large volume 
during the next few months, with newly arrived Jean Monnet fully authorized 
by Paris to make speedy commitments for all goods on the basic list. 

One of the first contracts provides for 5,000 barrack units, each to sleep 
30 persons. These are being shipped at once to house workers who are 
repairing France’s main ports. 

Demands for 3,000,000 tons of coal to supplement local supplies in 
reviving industries cannot be met until additional shipping space is allocated 
by military authorities. 

Limited numbers of trucks may be turned over by the military to meet 
the shortage which developed when the retreating Germans stripped the 
country of all’ but 125,000 of its normal registration of 500,000. 

France wants to get its rayon industry going again but can’t get the 
sulphur it needs, either from Sicily or from Texas. 

Until industry in the Paris area is revived, 400,000 workers will remain 
jobless or continue in nonessential industry. 

a 
As in Italy, the U. S. Commercial Co., operating under orders from the 
Foreign Economic Administration, will act as buying agent in France for 
mony U. S. interests as long as shipping is tight and military control is 
maintained (BVW/—Dec.30’44,p96). 

A special agent for USCC is leaving for France soon to buy essential 
oils for the perfume industry. 

U. S. wine importers, on the other hand, have decided to delay opera- 
tions until they can handle the business directly, without the aid of USCC. 
+ 
Though Allied shipping space is tighter now than at any time during the war, 
some way will be found in the next few weeks to deliver small quantities of 
relief supplies to Greece, Italy, and Belgium—in addition to the emergency 

shipments to France. 

The Washington visit of Richard Law, British negotiator, is part of a 
belated Anglo-U. S. admission that liberated people must be provided with 
minimum supplies of food, clothing, and medicine or serious political dis- 


turbances inevitably will develop. 
2 


You can expect Russia to remain in the lend-lease spotlight because both 
Moscow and Washington will use the issue for bargaining purposes as long 
as the war in the Pacific lasts. 

In the U. S., manufacturers are no less eager than the Russians to 
know just what will happen to the present large volume of deliveries to Russia 
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BUSINESS WEEK (much of it admittedly in the form of rehabilitation equipment) if and when 
lend-lease is (1) curtailed, or (2) terminated. 

JANUARY 6, 1945 Moscow intends to bargain its support of the last phases of the Japanese 

war against equipment supplied by the U. S. 

Washington, aware of the possibilities, is making no more commitments 

in advance than necessary. 

. 
Canada is also maneuvering, cautiously but shrewdly, for closer long-term 
trade ties with the Russians. 

A new Russo-Canadian mutual aid contract is under negotiation now, 
with the Russians asking especially for reconstruction supplies. 

Under the existing agreement (BW—Dec.16’44,p116), Canada’s 
mutual aid is strictly limited to war supplies, with the provision that supplies 
which have any value at the end of the war must be paid for. 

National Steel Car Corp., at Hamilton, hias capacity orders for 1945, 
a part of which are for the Soviet Union. 

« 


Washington may decide to force a showdown on the Argentine question at 
the forthcoming Pan American Union conference in Mexico, to which 
Argentina has not been invited. 

If this develops, few diplomats would be surprised if two weak Argentine 
satellites—Bolivia and Paraguay—withdraw from the Union. 

Then the question of who stands on whose side will be clearly answered, 
and the other governments, including the U. S., will be able to develop a 
positive South American policy. 
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§ altere 
Meanwhile, Argentina—in trying to sweep Chile into its camp before ’ vat 
the conference convenes—is offering Chile a loan and proposing that Chilean @ nflex 
stocks be listed on the booming Buenos Aires Stock Exchange. , wie 
e “In 
Mexico continues to provide important clews to economic trends likely to impos 
turn up in other Latin-American countries. ns 
(1) President Avila Camacho, on the fourth anniversary of his inaugu- ood 
ration, condemned a senate proposal that import duties on manufactured floor, 
goods be boosted, declared that much land devoted to the growing of wheat the e 
must be shifted to the cultivation of crops to which Mexican farmland is thus 
better adapted (‘wheat can be imported more cheaply from Argentina’), —_ 
and declared that 15,000 trucks will be imported in 1945. staff 
(2) Further to combat inflated food prices, Mexico intends to expand dustr 
its newly established chain of government-operated, fixed-price food stores, me A 
probably making it the largest single food distributor in the country. rn 
(3) A $2,400,000 wholly Mexican-controlled factory is being built at woul 
Toluca to produce electric motors, generators, and electrical appliances. © Bas 
Work commenced last month on the construction of the country’s com 
largest cement factory, to cost nearly $2,500,000, to have an annual prob! 
capacity of 150,000 tons, and to be completely controlled by Mexican taken 
capital. agree 
Incidentally, the agency operating in this country as the Mexican art 
Purchasing Commission is a private company, though neither the U. S. nor high- 
Mexico has requested that it change its name. Much of the official purchas- no € 
ing of the Mexican government in this country is done through the Mexican mach 
PAGE 112 Embassy, in Washington. rp 
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Pattern for Tools 
Britain’s system for the 
jisposal of machine tools and 
sther production equipment is 
.,nounced by control agency. 


| ONDON-British plans for disposal 
»f machine tools and other production 

vipment after the war have already 
ken definite shape, and differ con- 
iderably from the surplus tool program 
projected in the United States. 

Speculators Barred—Britain’s Ma- 
hine-Tool Control—which, throughout 

e war, has administered production, 

tilization, and pricing of all machine 
ools—has now announced these general 
principles which will determine surplus 
disposal: 

fi) Disposal procedure must be or- 
panized on an orderly marketing basis. 
" (2) Speculators must have no part 
@in it. 

(3) The market for new machine 
tools must not be seriously disrupted. 

(4) As many of the older saibines 

possible must be completely scrapped. 

(5) The newer machines must be allo- 
cated on a priority basis to industries 
“Fespecially in need of modernization. 

)¢ Use Is Chief Factor—Pricing of sur- 

lus machines, unless present plans are 
altered, will be different from U. S. 
practice, which consists of setting up an 
inflexible sliding scale based on dis- 
counts from the original price of each 
J year of service. 

In Britain, the control agency will 
impose a maximum price and a mini- 
mum price, but its officials will have the 
right to sell machines at whatever level 
seems best between this ceiling and 
floor, depending upon the condition of 
the equipment. Use, rather than age, 
thus will be the determining price fac- 
tor. 

MTC is now quietly assembling a 
staff from the British machine-tool in- 
dustry to start the huge job of apprais- 
ing government-owned machines. Esti- 
| mates vary greatly on the number of 

machines involved, but a rough guess 
would be 200,000 to 250,000 units. 
¢ Based on British Prices—Machines ac- 


(2) All machine tools having British 
equivalents are to be priced at the 
British base price (about half the Amer- 
ican price) minus 17% for each year 
of service. 

(3) All highly special machines not 

adaptable to peacetime use are to be 
priced at a relatively nominal figure. 
@ Match U.S. Pattern—Plans devised 
for handling the disposal of surplus 
small tools are substantially the same 
as those in the U. S. though they differ 
in a few important details. 

The scheme, in general, is for the 
government to sell back to original man- 
ufacturers the surplus tools at a prede- 
termined discount and the manufactur- 
ers then would feed out the used tools 
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at a specified (as yet undetermined) ratio 
to the new tools sold. 

Where the plan departs from U.S 

procedure is in the provision for acqui 
sition of tools held by private manu- 
facturers as well as by the government, 
if the manufacturer wishes to sell, thus 
encompassing the entire problem. 
@ Auto Makers Interested—The Britis! 
machine tool and allied industries are 
no more complacent about the surplus 
problem than U. S. manufacturers are 
about theirs. 

British automobile makers are espx 
cially eager to secure some of the high 
production American lend-lease equip 
ment that can be converted to their 
uses after the war. 
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The commercial heart of China’s remote Sinkiang province has historically 
been much closer economically to the Soviet Union than to developed areas of 
China—Kashgar is much nearer to Moscow than to Shanghai. Because of the 
dificult route, few venturesome traders have ever linked Sinkiang to India. 
Late this year, however, a truck convoy left the railhead at Rawalpindi loaded 
with 4,000 India-made tires for Sinkiang trucks, engaged in carrying supplies 
from the U.S.S.R. to Chungking. At Srinagar the tires were loaded onto mules, 
which completed the six-week trek to Kashgar. Sinkiang was long politically 
oriented to Moscow, detached from China. This year Soviet agents, and tech- 
nicians moved out, and Chungking tax collectors and administrators moved in. 


quired by Britain through lend-lease 
from the U. S. are a part of the surplus 
problem, and first steps have been 
taken to handle them separately. An 
agreement arrived at recently in negotia- 
tions provided this sales formula: 

(1) All ‘machine tools (especially 
high-production, special units) havin 
no equivalents made by the Britis 
machine tool industry are to be priced 
at the American base price minus 17% 
for each year of service. 
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Boost for Silver 


Mexican industry expands 
as war cuts off normal supply 
of silver goods from U. S. Bank 
of Mexico rations supplies. 


MEXICO, D. F.—The war, by cut- 
ting off from the U. S. market those 
countries that normally suppied it with 
silver goods, has given the Mexican 
silver industry such a boost that it may 
be able to héld on to some of its new 
outlets north of the Rio Grande even 
when competition returns in peacetime. 
@ Market Seems Assured—While such 
old suppliers as France, Germany, 


Czechoslovakia, Austria, Belgium, 
China, and Japan will undoubtedly re- 
capture some of their old customers, 
Mexican silversmiths have so carefully 
copied popular U. S. designs and, in 
some cases, so completely equipped 
their shops with modern machinery that 
they almost certainly will remain major 
U. S. suppliers after the war. 
Consumption of silver in the indus- 
try’s wartime boom jumped to 5,500,- 
000 oz. in 1943, in contrast with less 
than 50,000 in 1937. In fact, the pro- 
duction of silver goods has expanded 
so rapidly that the Bank of Mexico 
has found it necessary to ration supplies 
to silversmiths even though Mexico is 
the world’s largest producer of silver. 
@ Silver Hoarded—Mexico’s sudden de- 
mand for soaring supplies of silver for 


industry caused complicatio: 
as 18 months ago. 
With increased wartime py», 
power but smaller stocks of 2004; - 
the shops, Mexicans began t jd ,, 
prices in their scramble to 
necessities and luxuries. 
When goods gave out, 
started to hoard silver coins. 
mated that these hoards no 
$70,000,000. 
e U. S. Halts Purchases—To 
demand for silver coins and for sil. 
to be used in industry, the Mexicg 
government asked the U. S. t Suspeng 
temporarily the agreement wher 
Washington had been buying a lay 
art of the country’s annual producti 
of about 80,000,000 oz. of silver. 
As a result, Mexico, in 1943, coing 
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MADRID-—Not all the pressure 
for reform of the Spanish govern- 
ment is exerted from outside the 
country, although foreign criticism 
and diplomatic pressures are most 
evident today. 

The circumstances of farmers and 
consumers are little better, although 
in many cases much worse, than 
before the civil war which began in 
1936, despite the fact that agricul- 


tural production has in _ general 
reached or surpassed the levels of 
1935 


@ Trouble on the Farms—Now, as 
then, distribution remains a key fac- 
tor in the situation, but wartime 
hoarding and increased black market 
operations aggravate conditions. 

To understand the plight of the 
town and city totteensF today, one 
must start at the farm. Before the 
war, Spain had approached self-sufh- 
ciency in food by a tariff policy which 
put much marginal land under culti- 
vation through use of imported fer- 
tilizer. 

With the civil and world wars, 

which barred normal fertilizer im- 
ports, the well-advanced deteriora- 
tion of farm land was speeded. Farm- 
ers narrowed their commercial hori- 
zons, retained more and more of 
their reduced production. 
@ Faulty Distribution—Shortages of 
fuel have curtailed and dislocated 
internal transport, never smooth or 
efficient. One producing province 
may flourish, and suffer considerable 
losses from food spoilage while others 
starve. 

Agriculture, like industry, is run 
by syndicates—for cereals, wood and 
cork, fruit and truck gardening, cat- 


Report From Spain—Agriculture 


tle breeding, olives and olive oil, fish- 
eries, and grape and wine production. 
Apart from this so-called vertical or- 
ganization, there is a horizontal syn- 
dicate in each of these categories for 
each region, under the thumb of civil 
governors who are all members of 
the Falange and associated with the 
vertical syndicates. 

Control of production and distri- 

bution formally rests with the syn- 
dicates, but the farmer still controls 
supply by withholding about 30% of 
output for his own use and for sale on 
the black market. 
@ Double Ceiling Prices—At least in 
the agricultural areas, the chief po- 
litical spoils of the civil governor 
come from quasilegal market opera- 
tions of the official syndicate. For- 
mally, it sells produce at ceiling 
prices. But the syndicate withholds 
a substantial part of production for 
sale at higher prices. 

The  syndicate-operated “gray” 
markets charge more than double the 
official ceiling prices, and the black 
market prices are from three to ten 
times above the ceiling. 

The official index of prices in 
Spain is now between 400 and 500, 
based on 1935 averages, and has 
risen more than 75% since the first 
half of 1939. But these indexes are 
tied to the official market and do not 
reflect black market operations which 
are of considerable importance in 


Spain. 
Official statistics indicate that 
wheat production is more than 


1,000,000 tons below the prewar av- 
erage of 4,000,000 tons. Imports 
from Argentina amount to only 500,- 
000 tons annually. Harvests of other 


cereals are between 15% and 4()% 
below averages prior to the civil war 
This year a 150,000-ton deficit in 
oats threatens the rising cattle popu- 
lation of Spain. 

© Supplies Are Hoarded—Luxury and 
export crops have fared better sigs 
staple products, partly reflecting 
known, but unofficial, tendency of 
the syndicates to hoard stocks for sale 
to liberated Europe and abroad when 
shipping becomes available. This is 
certainly the case with olives and 
olive oil, and probably extends to 
wines. Both the 1942 and 1944 | 
grape harvests were excellent, and in 
1943 the crop was up to previous 
norms. The 1943-44 olive crop was | 
of bumper dimensions. 

The liberation of France cut off 
Axis Europe as a market for Spanish | 
products, and the recent offer of | 
$20,000,000 worth of olive oil on | 
credit, by the syndicates of Cordoba, 
Sevilla, and Jaen, is evidence that | 
hoarded surpluses are accumulating. 

Export products have been priced 

high by the government to obtain 
foreign exchange, and these prices 
are generally above ceilings set by 
the Office of Price Administration in 
the United States, and the price con- 
trol agency in Britain. 
@ Many S s—Manipulations of 
civil governors 5 ot gone so far that 
Valencia was without adequate food 
for three months, during which 
many starved, and the governor was 
finally removed by the National 
Council of Syndicates. Under such 
circumstances, infractions of the 1a- 
tioning laws by individuals is ram- 
pant, and will continue until Falange 
syndicates are policed. 
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Streamline 
your Production-Controt 
Paper-Work 


New booklet explains Mimeograph 
method of producing simplified, 
systematized factory paper-work. 


Over a period of years we have made a science 
of developing paper-work plans that control, 
speed and systematize factory functions. 


This production-control paper-work, based 
on theuse of Mimeograph* stencil duplication, 
offers immediate and lasting efficiency in- 
creases to every type and size of industry. It 
has proved itself over and over again against 
the stern demands of war production. 


le have set the whole story down for you 


in our new booklet, ““PRODUCTION-CON 
TROL PAPER-WORK.” If you want to cut 
manufacturing costs by getting jobs i into pro- 
duction sooner and by preventing errors and 
delays, send for your copy now. 


As you read the booklet, keep in mind that 
the Mimeograph paper-work system for fac 
tories is a flexible one that can be precisely 
adjusted to fit the specific needs of your plant. 


P.S.—If you face a contract serene 
problem soon, our booklet, “THE A BC 
CONTRACT TER MIN ATION, ” will seed be 
extremely helpful to you. It gives acomplete and 
practical method of handling the paper-work 
involved, illustrates sample forms. Mail the 
coupon below for either booklet—or both. 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*Mimeograph is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. R- 145, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago ¢ 
Send me a free copy of the booklet, “Production-Control Paper-Work 
Send me a free copy of the booklet, ““The ABC of Contract Termination 
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FLOOR WAX! 


PERFECT |/ BALANCE 


— 


Only WHIZ Heavy Duty Floor Wax 
has all these qualities in proper balance: 


e HIGH LUSTRE e NON-SKID 
© SELF-POLISHING ¢ WATER-RESISTANT 
@LONG WEARING 


This balanced floor wax is easy to ap- 
ply; drys to a high lustre in about 
twenty minutes; has superior non-skid 
properties. It holds up under the pun- 
ishment of everyday traffic and stands 
damp moppings. When you use WHIZ 
Heavy Duty Self-Polishing Floor Wax, 
you keep floor upkeep down! 


Important note! WHIZ Floor 
Primer and Cleaner restores floors with- 
out scrubbing. Strips off old wax; re- 
moves dirt and 
grime; acts as filler 
and binder for wax 
finish. Industrial 
Division, R. M. 
Hollingshead 
Corp., Camden, 
New Jersey; To- 
ronto, Canada. 


A PRODUCT OF WWollongihead 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


nearly 30,000,000 oz. of silver, laid 
aside large government reserves, and 
allowed industrial consumption to soar 
to an all-time peak. Tabulation of 1944 
figures is expected to reveal new records 
in all three categories. 

@Local Demand Foreseen—Mexican 
silversmiths know that they will lose 
some customers north of the Rio 
Grande when U. S. silver manufacturers 
resume peacetime production. In their 
place, however, they expect to uncover 
a local demand in Mexico which, be- 
fore the war, brought much of its qual- 
ity goods from abroad. And with Mex- 
ico planning big expenditures to attract 
tourists, the industry knows that it can 
sell to visitors in larger quantities than 
ever contemplated before the war. 


SOME PLANTS TAX EXEMPT 


MEXICO, D. F.—At the end of the 
third quarter, new corporations regis- 
tered this year with the Mexican gov- 
ernment totaled 478, of which 34, with 
capitalization of nearly $7,440,000, will 
be tax-exempt for five years because they 
are considered of special importance to 
the country’s economic development. 

Continuing the trend-of registrations 
during the frst half of 1944 (BW— 
Sep.30’44,p114), the bulk of third-quar 
ter registrations is of small size (aver- 
age capitalization of projects not tax- 
exempt is under $10,000). 

Largest enterprise to receive tax ex- 
emption in the third quarter is a $2,- 
000,000 fertilizer plant, but among 
those involving expenditures of more 
than $50,000 are firms which will make 
refrigerators, glass tubing, caustic soda, 
and electrical appliances. 

Of the nonessential works registered 
since midyear, the largest is a $250,000 


paper mill. 
SWEDEN GETS MORE COTTON 


RIO DE JANEIRO-Sao Paulo cot- 
ton growers are predicting that sales of 
raw Brazilian cotton to Sweden may 
reach 40,000 tons this year after a 
spectacular increase in Swedish pur- 
chases. 

Before the war, Sweden’s raw cotton 
imports averaged only 39,000 tons 
(1934-38), and in 1938 Swedish pur- 
chases in Brazil were 1,323 tons. In 
1940 Sweden bought 686 tons, 8,916 


' tons in 1941, and during the first eight 
| months of this year, 19,529 tons, 


Sclf-Polishing | 
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TEXTILES FOR EUROPE 


SAO PAULO—About 15% of Brazil’s 
war-expanded cotton textile production 
is earmarked for delivery to liberated 


Europe. 
Several months ago a United Nations 


Relief & Rehabilitation texti] 
visited Brazil, came away with « »; 
of delivery for 90,000,000 yd. «+ cott,, 


$$] 


goods for needy Europeans in | 945 utb 
Now the Brazilian Executiy« Tey), t di 
Commission has announced th) .+ jt } sed 


made a deal for delivery of 6 . i we 
yd. of cotton goods to France. Frenq 


ipm¢ 
mills are already at work on mility, § ‘ 


$45! 
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-orders placed by the United States B\ 
—Dec.9’44,p18) and Britain. J razijjz, 
production is currently runni: above 
1,000,000,000 yd. annually, 


CANADA 
Orders for Canada 


Dominion plants, ahead on 
British arms contracts, lend hand 
on ammunition, shells, and shel 
cases for U. S. 
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OTTAWA={To meet Gen. Eisen. 

hower’s demand for more ammunitior 
than ever, Washington has called on! 
Canada to supplement U. S. output 
and U. S. troops in Europe will soo 
be using for the first time ammunition 
from Canadian plants. 
@ Plants Available—Canadian war plant 
are available because they are well aheaé 
on British ammunition orders. Some 
plants would have been subject to cut 
backs soon. About two-thirds of the 
12,000 or more workers required for 
the U. S. contracts will shift direct! 
from ammunition production for Bri 
ain. 

To fill the U. S. orders for shel 

cases, two large government-owned 
brass-rolling plants in Ontario and 
Quebec will operate at capacity, and tt 
is possible that some other plants wi 
require small additions involving nev 
construction. 
@ Reached Peak in 1943—Until now 
Canadian munitions output has bee! 
mainly for Canadian and British Emp: 
forces. 

Dominion plants reached a peak i 


ammunition in 1943 when output Miion de 
had a value of $193,000,000, exclusi HM hold ¢ 
of small-arms ammunition worth $74 figured 
000,000, and explosives and chemica\ Mick and 
valued at $151,000,000. In 1944 gun. Opa 
ammunition output dropped to $17!-HBBl be s 
000,000 but small-arms ammunition 1° BM Subsidi 
creased to $82,000,000, and chemicasiiid meeti 
and explosives output went up to $155-Bijmmodit 
000,000. BB 50,000, 
© Cutbacks Balanced—Canada’s tot! M0. 000 al 
war production in 1944 was just 3" the nee 
below the peak reached in 1943-S-lm the 
659,000,000 compared with $2,7>e U.S. 
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000. In 1942 it was $2,056,000,000, 
$810,000,000 in 1941. 

utbacks in some lines of war equip- 
t during 1944 were balanced by in- 
ed output in other lines. Biggest 


% was in instruments and signal 
v ioment, from $164,000,000 in 1943 
Freng} ¢ 5.000,000 in 1944. With a value | 
nilitan 5 451,000,000 in 1944, mechanical 
s (BW sport tput was 5% above 1943. 
ares raft production and repair valued at 
above 000,000 was up 7% in 1944. 
laval and cargo ship construction 
— repair had a value o $409,000,000, 
below 1943. Production of military | 
s, including clothing, foods, fuel, | 
— sonal equipment, amounted to 
,000,000 in 1944, compared with 
d 1,000,000 in 1943. | 
Ga utbacks Deferred—Except in the in- 
ce of shells, the military setback in| 
id on ope will not have as pronounced an 
hand pact on war and civilian industry in | 
ada as in the U.S. 
shell fost curtailments in war output had 
n timed for the collapse of Ger- 
ny, not before. Now they will come 
w months later than expected. Only 
Eisen: Minor cutbacks were made in anticipa- 
ripe of the event. Most important of 
: *" @imese were in ships and aircraft, and 
itput, 


re has been no decision yet to can- 
the cutbacks owing to the changed 
outlook. 
ivilian Goods Curbed—Plant recon- 
sion to civilian operations will not 
so numerous or so extensive as 
nned when restrictions on civilian 
bduction in several lines were lifted 
few months ago (BW—Novy.11’44, 
16). 

Plants engaged in war work will con- 
ue on that job, and civilian plants | 
ll not have the materials and labor to | 
out anticipated production. 


LLION-DOLLAR CEILING 


The Canadian Treasury stands to 


$000 
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cut: 
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wil 


ae efit by over $1,000,000 in 1945 from 
¢ operation of U. S. ceiling prices on 

OW, anges. 
“" Bi Ottawa has been keeping down Ca- 
PS BBAian living costs by subsidizing a few 
otal consumer items, among them 
 B'ecs. Retailers have received over a 
P'' Million dollars a year from the Treasury 
1. hold orange prices down. Now it 


figured that the OPA ceiling will 
ck, and a Canadian ceiling based on 
¢ OPA figure plus a fixed markup 
ll be set and the subsidy ended. 
Subsidies for maintaining ceilings 
d meeting trading losses on imported 
mmodities cost the Treasury around 
°0,000,000 in 1944. This was $25, 
").000 above 1943, largely as a result 
the need to subsidize cotton imports | 
m the U. S. following removal of | 
: U. S. export subsidy. 
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If your postwar program is 
still in the formative stage, 
quite probably our creative 
engineering for both sales 
and production, can help 
to give it form. After deci- 
sions are reached, perhaps 
our facilities for manufac- 
turing parts for your assem- 
blies, can be employed to 
your advantage and profit. 


Why not write to me personally for a 
copy of our informatively illustrated 
book, “INGENUITY” — for executives 
only. Joseph J. Cheney, President. 
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Thousands of policy- 
holders know that Em- 
ployers Mutual is a 
trustworthy aid in re- 
ducing insurance costs. 
Writing workmen's 
compensation, public 
liability and automobile 
insurance, this com- 
pany is saving its poli- 
cyholders millions of 
dollars annually. 
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The selling spurt which dive-bombed 

the stock market night after the Christ- 
mas weck end proved sufficiently potent 
to send the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
price average tumbling from a new 
seven-year peak it had just registered to 
its early December levels and to cut 
deeply into the recent gains that were 
made by many of the previously favored 
rail shares. 
@ Caused by War—This rush of inves- 
tors and traders to protect their market 
positions, however, seems to have been 
engendered solely. by the gloomy news 
from Europe’s Western Front. The spell 
of liquidation stopped as abruptly as it 
had started once traders were satisfied 
that the German break-through had been 
canalized and blunted. 

The market as a whole, due to the 

brighter war news that has followed, has 
rallied so sharply on heavy trading vol- 
ume that the opening of 1945 proceed- 
ings on the New York Stock Exchange 
this week was celebrated by the register- 
ing on two successive days of new post- 
1937 peaks by both the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial index and the rail stock price 
index. 
@ The Favorites—Thus far in 1945 war 
stocks have been the particular favorites 
of the stock trading crowd, with U. S. 
Steel and Bethlehem Steel and a group 
of speculative copper and other nonfer-, 
rous metal shares selling within the $1.25 
to $6.25 range leading the advance of 
the industrial section of the list. 

Likewise strong this week were the 
aviation, oil, and motor stocks; and 
while the rail shares have been assum- 
ing a much less important place in the 
current rally than in similar recent up- 
ward moves, many in that group have 
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been forging: ahead quite ‘)arply «, 
some time. 

@ Average of $6.55—On | 
Big Board’s ten most active 
an average price of only $6.: 


Since 


but one sold within the $1.27><s ,.. chief 
range, and that group actual! ithe itary © 
almost 22% of all Tuesday's volum The m 
Despite this evidence of iderak slemen’ 
“race track money” in the market, \, 1914.) 
Strect claims that substantial ol 
buving is also under way. Particuly e 
encouraging in this connection was ty ony ¢ 
stronger leadership evidenced on \\, t they 
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nesday when volume rose to well oy 
the 2,150,000-share level. 

@ Bulls Puffed Up—There is ' 
siderable caution in some Wall Stree 
quarters over the possible direction ¢ 
the near-term price trend. Howey 
such sentiments are scoffed at by th 
Street’s bullish elements, now puffed y 
by their recent record in market for 
casting. That large group expects the 
1942-44 bull market to continue, sul 
ject to minor ups and downs, for som 


months at least and to be stimulated } of da 
the return of worry over the possibility al victo 
that an inflationary period lies ahead of firs—or th 
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bility in War 


starting with Hitler’s initial thrust 
» Poland, more than five years ago, 
war has differed from those of the 
chiefly in the speed with which 
itary operations are executed. ; 
he maneuvers are not new. The 
slements are. Tanks, introduced in 
1914-18 conflict, have been greatly 
proved during the intervening years, 
they are modern only in the sense 
t they permit a commander to com- 
e the mobility of the old-time cavalry 
} the striking power that once was 
‘ved for the artillery. 
he warplane is about as new as the 
k. but the average person no longer 
uwed by speed in the air. A 3,000- 
ie, one-day round trip by a fleet of 
nvy bombers alias only casual 
nent. But when a military advance 
the ground becomes so rapid that 
map in yesterday’s newspaper is 
of date, we tend to think that 
al victory is ours—if the advance is 
rs—or that a catastrophe has befallen 
our side is in retreat. 
Records for speed in driving a foe 
re broken by the Germans against 
h Russia and France in the early 
ys of this war. Rommel and Mont- 
ery vied in setting new marks in the 
saw battle of North Africa. Ameri- 
troops established another target to 
pot at in last summer’s sweep across 
ynce. Actually, the great progress in 
hanization of the arsenal of war 
ing the last third of a century has 
Je obsolete all previous standards of 
bility. But the civilian still thinks of 
attle as a more-or-less stationary con- 
ad when there are violent and 
i movements of troops over a con- 
ble area he is easily misled into 
ving that one force or another has 
sed overwhelming defeat. 


* * ** 


obility is not easily achieved, even 
han adequate supply of trucks and 
us. Soldiers must be trained to op- 

these land and air vehicles, and they 
st be housed and clothed and fed. An 
ane cannot fly until it has a land 

. equipped with fuel storage and re- 

facilities. ‘Trucks are useless with- 
gasoline and highways. And loco- 
ves will not run through territory 
mdoned by an enemy until new 
Kees are built and rails replaced. 

e story of the prodigious job done 
the U. $. Army Engineers in super- 
g construction of camps, airfields, 
age depots, and other facilities in the 
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United States and outlying bases has 


been told; but the engineers are writing, | 


UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 


almost daily, new chapters in the story 
of military mobility. 

Some of these accomplishments re- 
cently were reviewed by Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, 
General, Army Service Forces, before 


the Metropolitan Section of the Ameri- | 


can Society of Civil Engineers. Some 
idea of their variety may be gleaned 
from these excerpts from his talk. 


In many military situations, construction 
equipment must be flown in, if airfields are 
to be constructed with the necessary speed. 
We have a bulldozer which can be flown in 
assembled condition in a large transport 
plane. This equipment was too small, how- 
ever, to do the job satisfactorily. Conse- 
quently, we devised special disassembly 
methods so that 20 vital pieces of con- 
struction equipment could be broken down, 
shipped in airplanes, and immediately as- 
sembled for use. 

Our battalions yanked 60 bridges out of 
the Albert Canal in two weeks. Repair 
crews went to work almost as soon as the 


enemy had fled. Captured German derricks, | 
piledrivers and draglines, arc-cutting tools | 


and concrete mixers were dragged to the 
job and put to work. Steel girders came 
from a captured German mill in Luxem- 
bourg. Lumber for bridge floors was hewn 


from nearby Belgian woods by a forestry | 


battalion. They got the canal open, and it 


is now being used as a supply line for the 


Allied armies. 

One railroad line ran south from 
Normandy peninsula into the heart of 
France. The Germans destroyed this line 
systematically as they retreated. Gen. Pat- 
ton, on the morning of Aug. 13, asked the 
impossible. He insisted that the railroad 
be rebuilt and the munitions trains start 
running in 48 hours. The engineers agreed 
to try. Gen. Patton planned his movements 
accordingly. Forty-eight hours after the or- 
der had been received, the last of seven 
bridges had been replaced. Ahead lay a 
clear line all the way to the Seine. 

The engineer special brigades of Gen. 
MacArthur have played a major role in the 
steady advance which, in 15 months, has 
covered 2,000 miles to the Philippines. 
One brigade in New Guinea put up its own 
boat assembly plant to weld together land- 
ing craft from parts shipped from the 
United States. Engineers in Australia de- 
signed and built their own combat un- 
loading barge. It can put ashore almost any- 
thing, any place, any time, without benefit 
of deep water or docks. 


Many officers and men of the Corps 
of Engineers will return to construction 
work at the end of the war. Their dem- 
onstrated ability to find quick solutions 
to difficult problems should prove as 
valuable on the civilian front as it has 
in war. Wc. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


PROVIDING FOR 
in the TRANSITION 


By RICHARD A. LESTER 


Associate Professor of Economics, Duke University 


—— 


@ Here is an important new volume in 
the Committee for Economic Develop 
ment Research Study series, dealin: 
with one of the most critical potential 
areas for postwar planning. 


—_—_— . 


154 pages, 5% x 8% 
$1.50 


Shall conditions surrounding unem- 
ployment during industry's changeover 
period be permitted to start a downward 
spiral of curtailed spending, reduced 
production, and prolonged unemploy- 
ment? 


This book fully 
for the business man and economist. It 
discusses the probable scope and chara: 
ter of unemployment in the transition 
its possible effects, and existing meas 
ures for meeting them. It explains 
needed new measures 


probes the problem 


Among the factors examined are the 
adequacy of unemployment compensa- 
tion to sustain purchasing power so that 
transition unemployment will not of it- 
self initiate long-term 
the extent to which public works can be 
utilized for unemployment of the char- 
acter that will dominate the transition, 
the advantages or disadvantages of Fed- 
eral public works programs as against 
local undertakings, and the value of a 
transition-period program of education 
and training for unemployed workers 


unemployment, 


The book outlines a comprehensive 
program—its steps, timing, and costs— 
for minimizing the effects of transition 
unemployment upon post-war produc- 
tion and job objectives. 


“Presents in specific details 
& comprehensive clear-cut pro- 
gram which can do much to 
ease the transition from a war 
to @ peace economy.” 


Francis J. Brown, Consult - 
ant, American Council on Ed- 
ucation, Washington. 


“A major contribution toward 
the solution of one of our most 
important post-war problems. 
Should be widely read." 


Frank Bane, Executive Director, 
The Council of State Governments, 
cago. 


10 days’ Examination 
Send this Coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Lester’s Providing for Unemployed Work- 
ers in the Transition for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 16 days I will send $1.50, plus few 
cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
paid on cash orders.) 


(Postage 
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(Books sent on approval in United States only) 


THE TREND 


RECONVERSION PLAN NO. 3 


As the Committee for Economic Development's re- 
search director, Theodore Yntema, remarks in the fore- 
word to “Demobilization of Wartime Economic Con- 
trols” by Prof. John Maurice Clark of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the third of C.E.D.’s research studies published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., “This is not a simple book, 
but it will richly reward the thoughtful reader.” 

In fact, Clark’s work can be taken as the third major 
study of integrated reconversion planning in the line 
started by the Baruch-Hancock report of almost a year 
ago and the Byrnes reconversion report of last September. 


© Perhaps its most important advance lies in the over- 
all perspective which Clark brings to reconversion prob- 
lems, and into which he fits many particular solutions. 
Thus, for example, he not only sees the unemployment of 
the thirties as the primary danger to be faced in the fifties, 
but finds that “even in the first three years after the 
armistice, the backlog of demand for durables will not 
be sufficient to furnish ample employment.” Here, he 
suggests, is the economic setting for the analysis of 
employment, production, price, and other policies for 
the several periods of transition from war to peace. 

Clark fears that during the war against Japan, after 
Germany’s defeat, too much emphasis will be placed on 
maintaining full wartime employment, which might post- 
pone the withdrawal from jobs of our abnormal “extra” 
labor force, and might use up with needless speed the 
backlog of demand for consumer durables. Hence he 
would prefer to see some slack in the economy to facili- 
tate postwar readjustment. 


@In the major reconversion after Japan’s defeat, both 
deflationary and inflationary tendencies will be opera- 
tive, but Clark sees cumulative depression as the more 
dangerous possibility. “The inflationary alternative seems 
clearly preferable but calls for retention of controls strong: 
enough to check a possible postwar inflation.” 

Finally, in the “catching-up” period of supplying 
pent-up needs for durables after reconversion, “we should 
be prepared to incur some further (government) deficits 
if they naturally result from expenditures needed to sus- 
tain consumption, combined with removal of taxes tend- 
ing too seriously to restrict either consumption or invest- 
ment. This, however, should be regarded as a breathing 
spell during which it is imperative to canvass methods 
of balancing income and spendings at a high level in the 
economy as a whole, without relying on heavy and 
progressive public deficits.” 

The importance of Clark’s approach goes beyond the 
particular perspective through which he sees reconversion 
problems—though it does seem a well-grounded one. 
Other economists may foresee a different relationship 
of forces and factors, but, in any case, the handling 


ee ee tae 


of controls must be integrated with some no‘ ion of 
nature of the over-all problem, and must flexi 
enough to meet unforeseen contingencies. “We 
to plan, but for more than one eventuality.” 


e As for the demobilization of controls itself, “to 4 
band all controls instantly at the end of hostilities w 
be an invitation to chaos. A positive and many-sided 
icy is needed to make the transition reasonab! pron 
and orderly.” However difficult that is, it is fairly g 
to set out at length “How Not to Reconvert’ —~om 
Clark’s chapters. 

More specifically, he finds, almost all controls og 
production and transportation can be ended after yj 
tory. Manpower control will have to be shifted to |; 
scale “assisted voluntary placement” even before victo 
Price and ration controls will persist as problems for 
longer time, but informal arrangements may suffice f 
the “catching-up” period. Such demobilization ing 
also be integrated with public activities that do m 
come strictly under the heading of wartime contro 
Tax reform must come quickly after victory, if, indeed, 
cannot be outlined before. Unemployment benefits mu 
be made “as liberal as possible without causing idleng 
to be more attractive than employment.” And a “lg 
shelf of small projects” must be prepared to make 
of public works sufficiently flexible for transition 
whereas work relief and work-sharing are to be avoided 

But, in the end, it is clear that the demobilizatig 
of controls involves a larger view of public policy simpl 
because controls can work two ways—there can be png 
and wage floors as well as ceilings, stimuli to production 
(such as public works) as well as limits, cushioning d 
unemployment as well as restriction on employmen 
Free markets cannot be restored until wartime diste 
tions end—and these tend to merge into basic post 
problems. 


@ Clark’s last word to business is to reiterate not onl 
its interest in solving the problem of high-level employ 
ment, but also the difference between understandig 
that as a national economic problem and as a proble 
affecting the individual enterprise. (Thus, when ¢ 
mand falls, the national problem is to minimize the dr 
whereas the individual problem is to minimize loss 
from the drop, even if aggravating it by curtailing open 
tions.) “In the past, the businessman has tried to protet 
his individual business. Today he is not effectively sait 
guarding his individual business unless he is also workin 
effectively to keep the system of which it is a parti 
good working order.” That is a message which C.I.D.i 
helping us all to learn. 
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